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An astounding 


A! rieR a trying day spent in vain endeavor 
4 top jade comatose “help” to become 
“radi Hubbard sat down to supper 
discouraged and exasperated The problem 
of making men act for themselves weighed 
What to do? 

In the course of a little argument over the 
teacups, his boy, Bert, made a suggestion 
The hero, he insisted, is the man who goes 
alone and gets there! For instance, that chap 
Rowan! When we declared war on Spain, he 
found his way into the mountain fastnesses 
of Cuba with a message from the President of 
the United States to the insurgent leader, 
General Garcia 

It came to Hubbard like a flash! Yes, the 
boy was right. The hero is the man who sets off 
by himselt and reaches his destination. He 
got up from the table, went to his desk, and in 
a single hour wrote “A Message to Garcia.” 


hoactive 


heavily upon him 


The March Philistine was on the presses, 
and room was made for the “ Message,”’ but 
its author thought so little of it that he ushered 
it into the world without even a title! 

Within a week of its first obscure appear 
ance, orders for extra Philistines in lots of 
hundreds, even thousands, began to roll in. 

“What is stirring up the cosmic dust?” 


Hubbard asked 


“That stuff about Garcia,” he was told. 


Hot from the Heart! 


“A literary trifle,’ it was modestly dubbed 
by its author, Elbert Hubbard, famous Sage 
of Fast Aurora. 


But his “ A Message to Garcia”’ proved to be 
one of those innocent trifles that are loaded 
with TNT! 








\ sincere outburst—‘‘The thing leaped 
hot from my heart!’’—it fired men’s souls as 
nothing in print had ever done before! 

George H. Daniels of the New York Central 
Railroad wired for a hundred thousand copies, 
and later issued two or three editions of half a 
million each! 

Prince Hilakof, Director of Russian Rail- 
ways, saw the little book on a visit to this 
country and carried it back to Russia, where 
it was translated and distributed on a vast 


SC ale. 


40 Million Copies Issued! 


On the wings of fame “‘ A Message to Garcia” 
swept around the world. In Germany, France, 
Spain, Turkey, Hindustan, China, Japan and 
many other countries, it was translated and 
distributed by millions. 

Since its original appearance more than 
forty million copies have come from the press! 
A larger circulation than any literary venture 
ever attained during the lifetime of its author 
in all history! 

The thing is deathless, timeless—a little 
classic! Its message will be needed as long as 
society exists. People will read it always be- 
cause it is an inspiring epic of heroism and 
because it grips the imagination and fires the 
heart of every person who opens its covers! 


Everybody Should Read It! 


There is something in “A Message to 
Garcia” that appeals to every age, class and 
condition of humanity. Something that 
rouses, stimulates, inspires—gives men and 
women a new understanding of themselves and 
their possibilities. 


Send 10 cents 


with the coupon 








message that 
electrified the world 


—and stirred men’s souls as no other fiery message ever written 


This innocent “literary trifle’? has built it- 
self into myriads of lives. It has been the cause 
of heroic actions without number. It has up- 
lifted and refreshed millions of readers. 

It says something absolutely vital to every 
man and woman, boy and girl. !t tells you 
how to live your life to the utmost, how to carry 
YOUR message to Garcia! 


Yours for Only 10 Cents 


Elbert Hubbard is gone now, and the 
appreciation of his genius grows steadily. 

A new edition of ‘‘ A Message to Garcia’’ has just been 
prepared. In addition to the immortal message, it con- 
tains Elbert Hubbard’s own account of how it came to 
be written, half-tone portraits of Hubbard himself and of 
the man who actually did carry the message to Garcia 
during the Spanish-American War. This attractive 
brochure is further embellished with several of Hubbard’s 
brilliant, characteristic mottoes and epigrams—joyous, 
inspiring summonses tolive more fully and more happily! 

All this is yours for only ro cents! Just ro cents for 
a literary masterpiece that has lifted thousands of men 
and women out of the ruts of inertia, failure and despair. 

Simply mail the coupon with ten cents in stamps or 
coin, and Elbert Hubbard’s famous‘ A Message to Garcia”’ 
will be sent you by mail at once. But the edition is 
limited. So do it NOW! Mail coupon today to Wm. H. 
Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, Dept. 492,50 West 
47th Street, New York City 





Saeeeece 

Wm. H. Wise & Co., 

Roycroft Distributors, 

Dept. 492, 50 West 47th Street, New York City. 
Please send me at once by mail a copy of Elbert Hub- 


bard’s famous Message to Garcia fen cents 
stamps or coin) payment in full is enclosed. 


Name 
Address 


City ieeahate State 
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“‘One of the greatest assets in business”’ 
—says millionaire business man and 
owner of the Chicago Cubs—“ isthe abil- 
ity to express ideas clearly and concisely.” 


By Joyce Franklin 


w= go on year after year, being just a cog in the wheel—a 


worker in the ranks who gets none of the rich rewards of suc- 
cess, none of the joys of accomplishment? 


Why not betheone who dominates—who gives the orders that others 


must obey? Why not stamp your personality on the world, making 
people notice you, admire you, and follow your leadership? Why 
not step out and demand your share of prosperity and happiness? 

It’s so easy to do all this—to lead, dominate and sway others. In 
just afew months you can develop the power 
that makes aman popular, admired and suc- 
cessful—a leader among men. Everything 
will seem to come your way. You can bend 
others to your will. Asif by magic, they will 
adopt your point of view. William Wrigley, 
Jr., says ‘‘The ability to express ideas clearly 
and concisely is one of the greatest assets in 
business—entirely too few people know how 
to do it—it is so valuable every man ought 
to develop this power.’’ 

Insociallife you can be the center of attrac- 
tion; in business the one chosen for the im- 
portant high salaried positions; in public life 
the one called to high office—the spokesman 
and representative of all; in your intimate 
circle of friends the leader—the one whose 
advice is sought on all occasions. 

How can you achieve all this? By merely 
learning how to speak out at all times 
naturally and simply with confidence, poise 
and clearness—by cultivating a state of 
mind that rids you forever of diffidence, 
shyness, and stage fright. That is the secret 
of leadership and success—that is a sure 
way to get to the top quickly—to develop 
the natural power of speech possessed by 
everyone, but cultivated by so few. 

Invariably youwill find that the bigleaders 
of history have been men of strong, vigorous 
and flaming speech. They havewon what they 
wanted,rising from obscurity tofame,through 
their overwhelming mastery of this tremend- 
ously important art. * * &* 

There is one thing that everyone recognizes as a chief factor in 
success and achievement. It is the ability to talk interestingly 
and effectively without embarrassment, to one or a thousand. Yet 
few people realize that the priceless gift of effective speech is 
hidden in almost every one of us. Authorities say that 7 men out of 
every 9 have this gift. And you need only to put into effect certain 
easy principles to develop it into a power that enables you to dom- 
inate others and become a real leader among men. 

You can receive right in your own home the secrets used by 
the most brilliant and outstanding public speaker. Regardless of 
what work you are now doing—or whether you are timid and self- 
conscious, if you will devote just 20 minutes a day in the privacy of 
your home you can become an accomplished powerful speaker in a 
surprisingly short time, or it will not cost you a single penny. You 
need not have a college education, nor previous voice training. By 
this amazingly easy method you have only a few simple principles 
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tolearn. Then you will see how real- 
ly easy it is to have the power of 
effective, convincing speech. 

This fascinating method of train- 
ing in effective speaking is offered 
you by one of America’s old estab- 
lished schools. A foremost teacher 
of effective speech helps and guides 
your every step. For only a few 
cents a day you can have this won- 
derful training. If you will fill in 
and mail the coupon at once, you 
will receive free and without obliga- 
tion a remarkable new booklet, 
How to Work Wonders with 
Words. You can determine for 
yourself whether you are one of the 7 men out of every 9 who pos- 
sesses the “hidden knack” of powerful speech and do not know it. 
Thousands have found this book a most important step forward 
in their lives. If it has played such an important part in the lives 
of many big men and thousands of others, may it not in yours? 
Mail the coupon at once to the North American Institute, 3601 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 9182, Chicago. 

PEAT ei Sesaeceaseeeeeee 
* NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
Dept. 9182, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. ‘ 

Please send me FREE and without obligation, my copy of your in- 
spiring booklet, How to Work Wonders with Words, and full infor- 
mation regarding your Course in Effective Speaking. 


Name..... 
Address . ee 
City .. , State.... 
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Make Your Summer Vacation 
This All-Expense Kiwanis Cruise of the 


| Great 


«AT? 
. cLaAl® = 


S 
. 


ARCH ROCK, 


Twelve days of exhilarating travel and sight- 
seeing 

Three days at the International Kiwanis Con- 
vention 

Touching Five of the Great Lakes and Cruising 
Georg 1an Bay 

Your ship 1s “S. S. South American”; One of 
the finest on the lakes 





Lakes 


MACKINAC ISLAND 


Sailing June 21. You can join at Buffalo, 


Cleveland, Detroit 

The entire boat 1s chartered for this Kiwanis 
cruise 

Every cabin an outside room. The best cuisine 
on the lakes 


A delightful, luxurious but inexpensive vacation 


Your Ship Is Your Hotel 


and $145 Pays Everything but Your Convention Fee 


What better way to attend the International 
Kiwanis Convention in Milwaukee this summer 
and at the same time enjoy a splendid vacation 
with your family and friends? You have none 
of the worries of travel. Your ship will be your 
hotel, its beautiful dining room your cafe. The 
price of your cruise membership covers all ex- 
penses of the round trip—cabins, meals (including 
three days at the convention in Milwaukee) 
district delegates’ special dinner, sightseeing en- 
route and entertainment. 

Living aboard the hotel while in Milwaukee, elim- 
inates annoyance, confusion and the necessity 
of unpacking and packing. Dancing every after- 
noon and evening. 


The cruise itself takes you to five of the Great 
Lakes and carries you through the marvelous 
scenic wonders of Georgian Bay. There is no 
more delightful vacation ground in the world 
than this. The cruise through the ten thousand 
islands of Georgian Bay is alone worth the entire 
price of the trip. Rest through the long, sunny 
hours, or enjoy the program of entertainments 
provided for you; this cruise will fit your needs, 
your vacation time and your pocketbook. 

The rate for cabins on C deck from Buffalo is 
$155, from Cleveland $148, from Detroit, $145. 
De Luxe rooms and parlors at advanced prices. 
Literature giving the itinerary, program, and 
rates is now ready. Apply to 


POTTER’S TRAVEL BUREAU 


Attention 
L. F. Lorentz 


General Motors Building 
Ohio and West Virginia Districts Apply to Rainbow Tours 18 N. 3rd St., Columbus, Ohio 


Detroit, 
Mich. 
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In thinking of the problems of his own community, 

the duties of citizenship, elimination of friction 
between town and country, ethics in business, 
education, care of the under-privileged and a 
host of other questions, the citizen of today 
can well consider how the characteristics of 
Washington and Lincoln might apply now. 


“They had a common faith and loyalty to the principle of self government. Sometimes when we 
find venality in high places, when we grow skeptical of the will of the American people to hold fast to 


those principles, we must take assurance from our earlier leadership.” __ pppoe. TrEODORE G. GRONERT 















Washington and Lincoln 


Constructive Statesmen 





By PROF. THEODORE G. GRONERT 
Department of History, Wabash College 
Crawfordsville, Indiana 


H. G. WELLS not always complimentary to our 
civilization, after enumerating such names as Adams, Jef- 
ferson, Franklin, Hamilton and Washington as the found- 
ers of the United States, pays his respects to certain in- 
terpreters of history. 


“It is hard,” he writes, “to measure the men of one 
period of history with another. Some writers, even Ameri- 
can writers, impressed by the artificial splendors of the 
European courts and by the tawdry and destructive ex- 
ploits of a Frederick the Great or a Great Catherine, dis- 
play a snobbish shame of something homespun about these 
makers of America... . If human greatness is a matter 
of scale and glitter, then no doubt Alexander the Great 
is at the apex of human greatness. But is greatness that? 
Is not a great man rather one who, in a great position or 
amidst great opportunities—and great gifts are no more 
than great opportunities—serves God and his fellows 
with a humble heart ?” 


The answer to the English writer’s query is an answer 
to those so-called realists who enjoy the “sneer and jeer” 
style of biography. Franklin was no less the first diplomat 
of his time because he happened to be a philosopher in 
homespun. Jackson was no less a great champion of 
democracy because he carried with him to the White House 
some of the homely qualities of the frontier. These men 
regardless of their human limitations did serve God 
and their fellows with a humble heart. 


In even greater degree do we find these qualities of 
achievement in the two outstanding figures of our history, 
Washington and Lincoln. Accomplishing in each case a pe- 
culiar task they displayed the true elements of greatness. 
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It is a hopeful sign that in these days of destructive criti- 
cism, the constructive character of their works is never 
questioned. 


Washington 
\\) ASHINGTON, the soldier, once peace was assured, 


anticipated retirement to the quiet and comfort of Mount 
Vernon. The turbulent days of the Confederation how- 
ever, soon convinced the colonial leaders that unity and 
stability could never be attained under such loose con- 
geries of political units as that represented in the Con- 
federation. Washington was one of the first to recognize 
the limitations of the existing order. In 1786 he wrote: 

“There are combustibles in every state which a spark 
might set fire to... . I feel infinitely more than I can 
express to you, for the disorders which have arisen in these 
states.” 


Hence when he was called to the position of presiding 
officer of the Constitutional Convention, Washington 
though reluctant to leave his own fireside took up the duty 
like the good soldier he had proved himself to be. He was 
not a practical parliamentarian, nor a skilled politician 
but he had the confidence of the convention, and his 
austerity and dignity served to hold in check its more tur- 
bulent spirits. The unanimous choice of Washington for 
the presidency of the new republic is sufficient evidence of 
what the men of the convention felt regarding his services. 


“We cannot sir, do without you,” declared Governor 
Johnson of Maryland, ‘“‘and I and thousands more can ex- 
plain to anybody but yourself, why we cannot do without 


>> 


you. 
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Again Washington yielded to his 
sense of duty and accepted what he felt 
was an infinitely more difficult duty 
than that he had faced at Long Island 
or Valley Forge. To General Knox 
he wrote in this diffident vein: 

“I tell you that my movements to 
the chair of government will be ac- 
companied by feelings not unlike those 
of a culprit who is going to the place 
of execution. 

The president-elect had however rec- 
ognized that there were some hopeful 
elements in the situation that faced the 
new government. He wrote to Lafa- 
yette in June 1788 :— 

“I expect that many blessings will 
be attributed to our new government, 
which are now taking their rise from 
that industry and frugality into the 
practice of which the people have been 
forced from necessity. I really believe 
that there never was so much labor 
and economy to be found before in 
the country as at the present moment. 
It they persist in the habits they are 
acquiring, the good effects will soon be 
distinguishable. When the people 
shall find themselves secure under an 
government, when foreign 
nations shall be disposed to give us 


energetic 


equal advantages in commerce, from 
dread of retaliation, when the burdens 
of the war shall be in a manner done 
away by the sale of western lands, 
when the seeds of happiness which are 
sown here shall begin to expand them- 
selves then all these blessings 
(for all these blessings will come) will 
be referred to the fostering influence of 
the new government. Whereas many 
causes have conspired to produce 
them.” 

Washington well knew that charters 
and constitution have little value ex- 
cept as they represent the ideals of a 
people. In the impelling need for self- 
preservation, in the aspiration for 
unity of purpose, the “Fathers of the 
Constitution” had evolved an instru- 
ment of government. The vitality cf 
the government thus established would 
depend on how fully the rank and file 
could appreciate the ideals thus ex- 
pressed and how firmly their chosen 
captain would hold to the charted 
course. 

In this brief survey of Washington 
as an executive we can touch but 
lightly on his work in putting our 
domestic affairs in order for we would 
like to note more particularly some 
features of his foreign policy. 

In internal affairs Washington in- 
dicated the quality of his leadership 
in his selection of competent men for 
his cabinet. Jefferson, ultimately a 
political opponent of the Hamiltonian 
Federalists, was a valuable asset as 
Secretary of State because he brought 
with him the support of elements who 
were naturally suspicious of a cen- 
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Photo by Ewing Galloway 


Close-up of the statue of Washington on the steps 

of the Sub-Treasury on Wall Street. On this site 

General Washington was inaugurated as first Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


tralized government. General Knox 
as Secretary of War was a tried and 
able subordinate, and Edmund Ran- 
dolph as Attorney General endowed 
the office with the prestige won as the 
leader of his profession in the Old 
Dominion. Youngest of the cabinet 
officers was the thirty-two year old 
Hamilton, the man destined to attain 
first rank as a financial organizer. It 
is to Washington’s credit that he rec- 
ognized the constructive statesmanship 
of Hamilton and gave whole-hearted 
support to the Hamiltonian program. 
Through the establishment of a na- 
tional bank, the attainment of a def- 
inite source of revenue from a tariff 
and internal taxes, and the assumption 
of state debts, the credit of the infant 
nation was firmly established. 

By putting down the Whiskey Rebel- 
lion with a firm hand, Washington 
vindicated the power of the central 
government in its right to collect in- 
ternal revenue, and its duty to main- 
tain its authority, even by the use of 
force. Then he gave the trans-Alle- 
gheny settlements assurance of govern- 
mental support by sending “Mad” 
Anthony Wayne to crush the power of 
the Indians. The frontiersmen’s con- 
fidence was further enhanced when the 
government negotiated a treaty with 
Spain securing the right of free naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi to the western 
settlements. 
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In foreign affairs two diplomatic 
developments were outstanding; The 
Genet Episode and the Jay Treaty. 


The Genet Episode 

The Genet episode came out of the 
hope of the new French Republic that 
the ties of sympathy and the more 
formal bonds of the defensive treaty 
of 1778 would secure American aid in 
the Anglo-French war. 

In 1789-92 the French people had 
risen in revolt against the feudal in- 
stitutions of the Bourbons, and Louis 
XVI along with hundreds of the 
nobility paid the price of ignorance 
and ineptitude at the guillotine. In 
1793 the new republic, engaged in a 
struggle to maintain itself against the 
sea power of England sent Genet to 
secure American aid. “Liberty, equal- 
ity and fraternity,’ were the magic 
words that were to charm the New 
World into giving aid and comfort to 
the French Republic; and the treaty 
of 1778 was to be cited as evidence of 
our commitment to a formal alliance. 
Genet’s reception was enthusiastic 
enough to warrant a certain optimism. 
A growing anti-federalist group influ- 
enced by their real sentiment for the 
revolution and by opposition to the 
Hamiltonians, donned the tri-color of 
France, and drank toasts to citizen 
Genet and his compatriots. It was a 
day of trial for the administration, but 
Washington felt that American em- 
broilment in the European struggle 
might doom the republic to an early 
extinction. He saw clearly that a 
policy of neutrality was essential to 
the peace and safety of the nation and 
in the face of Genet’s protest issued a 
proclamation of neutrality. Despite 
bitter criticism the President held to 
his course and in the end the French 
agent’s unbridled tongue forfeited the 
support of all but the extremists. Even 
Jefferson, naturally sympathetic with 
France, lost all confidence in the Genet 
mission when the French proceeded to 
violate American neutrality by seizing 
British vessels within American terri- 


torial waters. The end came when 
Genet’s party in France was over- 
thrown and he was recalled. Genet’s 


enemies in France hoped to send him 
to the guillotine but Washington re- 
fused to allow his extradition. By 
thus protecting this officious diplomat, 
Washington materially aided in the 
establishment of the American tradi- 
tion against the surrender of political 
offenders. 

The outcome of the episode repre- 
sented the triumph of common sense 
over partisanship, and to Washington 
goes the lion’s share of the credit. In 
the face of popular clamor he issued 
the neutrality proclamation, and by a 
combination of patience and insistence 
was able to hold the support of Jeffer- 
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son. Genet’s maladroitness was a dis- 
tinct aid to Washington’s policy, and 
it is a tribute to his statemanship, that 
he was able to use every factor in the 
situation to advantage. 


The Jay Treaty 


The Jay Treaty presented an 
equally difficult problem. The British 
occupation of the northwest posts, the 
restriction of American trade in the 
British West Indies and British inter- 
ference with American trade on the 
high seas were the chief counts in the 
indictment against England. 

England’s use of her sea power was 
especially obnoxious to her former 
colonies. The establishment of block- 
ade, the right of search followed by 
seizure, in case the vessel was carry- 
ing contraband, and the impressment 
of seamen ; all roused the bitter resent- 
ment of the anti-British. The British 
defense of this use of her sea power 
was based on an appeal to tradition 
and necessity. America as a neutral 
commerce carrier might demand that 
“free ships make free goods” but Eng- 
land engaged in a life and death strug- 
gle insisted on using her sea power to 
the utmost. The crying need for man 
power in the navy led to the declara- 
tion, “Once an Englishman always an 
Englishman,” and naturalized Ameri- 
cans were taken from American ships, 
charged with desertion and forced to 
serve on British vessels. 

Against the complaints of American 
officials England maintained her right 
to use her power on the high seas to 
throttle the enemy, and to strengthen 
her case made certain counter claims 
against the United States. 

The American Government had 
failed to use adequate effort to secure 
the payment of debts owing British 
subjects, as had been promised in the 
Treaty of 1783. United States vessels 
had willfully violated the trade regula- 
tions of the British West Indies, and 
when England was at war with France 
had taken advantage of the French 
attempt to injure British trade. This 
last charge grew out of the fact that at 
the time of the opening of hostilities 
between France and England, the for- 
mer opened her colonial ports to neu- 
tral trade. England found herself in a 
difficult situation. The opening of the 
ports gave France a real advantage, 
and at the same time gave great im- 
petus to the development of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine at a time when 
England’s hands were tied. It was 
natural then for William Pitt to main- 
tain that America was not observing 
strict neutrality when she allowed her 
shipping to take advantage of a com- 
mercial regulation made by a belliger- 
ent, which was designed to limit the 
power of the other belligerent. 

This complication of difficulties had 
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brought the two countries to the verge 
of war. Neither country desired such 
a consummation and in 1794 Jay was 
sent to negotiate a treaty. The settle- 
ment negotiated, provided for commis- 
sions to settle the questions of bound- 
ary, debts, and claims arising out of 
violations of neutrality. The British 
were to evacuate posts on the American 
side of the boundary and there was to 
be freedom of trade with the Indians 
on both sides of the border. The Brit- 
ish East Indies were to be open to 
American trade for a period of years, 
while West Indian trade was to be free 
to American vessels of a maximum of 
seventy tons. Nothing was said about 
‘freedom of the seas” or impressment, 
and Jay had to be content with secur- 
ing some definitions of blockade, contra- 
band, and other terms. Such defini- 
tions might be felt to have some value 
in placing a limit on the wide discre- 
tionary powers of the English Navy. 

The treaty raised a storm of opposi- 
tion. New Englanders protested that 
the West Indian trade was virtually 
restricted to small vessels engaged in 
coast-wise trade; and that England’s 
arbitrary use of sea power remained 
untouched. In return for accepting a 
gracious surrender of the western 
posts, which were ours in any Case, we 
secured a hypothetical trade with the 
East Indies, a crumb of commerce in 
the West Indies; and a promise of 
some damage payments some day when 
a commission got around to it. Jay 
was burned in effigy and Washington 
was vilified almost beyond his powers 
of endurance, but he kept serenely to his 
purpose and secured the ratification of 
the Treaty. He knew that what the 
country needed was not a perfect treaty 
but peace, and with a soldier-states- 
man’s directness he worked to that end, 
His own words furnish the best defense 
of his policy. 

“Every true friend to this country 
must see and fee/ that the policy of it 
is not to embroil ourselves with any 
nation whatever, but to avoid their dis- 
putes and their politics, and if they will 
harass one another to avail ourselves of 
the neutral conduct we have adopted. 
Twenty years’ peace, with such an in- 
crease of population and resources as 
we have a right to expect, added to our 
remote situation from jarring powers, 
will in all probability enable us in a 
just cause, to bid defiance to any power 
on earth.” 

The Jay Treaty did remove the 
danger of war, provided for arbitration 
of questions that had threatened to 
arouse serious controversy,’ and gave 

1The arbitration of claims ultimately 
secured American claimants nearly $6,000,- 
ooo while English claimants were awarded 
about $150,000. Hence while nothing was 
said about search and seizure, the actual 


invasion of neutral rights was recognized in 
the monetary award. 
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the country that breathing space that 
Washington’s hard common sense told 
him was most imperative. 

“Avoid entangling alliances,” was 
the watchword of our first President 
during his period in office, and his 
Farewell Address carried the same ad- 
monition. He did not warn us against 
arbitration, against treaties of amity or 
against mutual agreements to refrain 
from wars of conquest and aggrandize- 
ment. Washington, the lover of peace, 
desired war only in a just cause and 
where peaceful settlement could not be 
realized. He was a man with human 
limitations and human frailties but he 
was the first servant of his country. 
Intellectual limitations or personal de- 
sires did not affect his steadfast pur- 
pose to establish a government that 
would command the loyalty of its citi- 
zens and the respect of the world. 
Through the storm of faction he re- 
mained steadfast. Criticized as an 
aristocrat and a usurper, lampooned 
as a truckler to England, he held firmly 
to his course. Sometimes he looked 
longingly southward to where Mount 
Vernon basked in the sunshine along 
the quiet shores of the Potomac. Once 
when his enemies accused him of wish- 
ing to be king he exclaimed,— 

“By God he had rather be in his 
grave than in his present situation; 
that he had rather be on his farm than 
made emperor of the world.” 

But he held to his task. He who 
had kept faith through the disasters of 
Long Island, and had lived through 
the bitter winter at Valley Forge, 
proved to be a good soldier in peace as 
in war. It was indeed providential 
that the infant nation should have been 
able to call to its head, a leader who 
was in such high degree “the captain 
of his soul.” 


Lincoln 


Wasuneron came to the presi- 
dency when his qualities of leader- 
ship had been well established. Lin- 
coln entered the White House untested 
and virtually unknown. He had the 
double duty of winning the confidence 
of the people and growing up to his 
job. With such a task before him it 
was fortunate that Lincoln possessed 
among other characteristics, the quality 


of a fatalist and a mystic. In April 
1864, Lincoln wrote: 
“IT claim not to have controlled 


events but confess plainly that events 
have controlled me. Now at the end 
of three years’ struggle, the nation’s 
condition is not what either party or 
any man devised or expected. God 
alone can claim it. Whither it is tend- 
ing seems plain.” 

The great emancipator’s humility is 
evident in the above quotation. He 
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looked upon himself as the instrument 
of destiny, who as a person with many 


human limitations, must work with 


other human materials to 
union and ultimately 
curse of slaverv. 
a deciding factor. It 


j 


for the conduct of the war. 


wooing of the South through the prose- 
cution of a foreign war, it was Lincoln’s 


hand that restrained him. “Let us once 


throw down the gauntlet to France or 
England and our erring sisters of the 
South will rally around the old flag 


and forget states’ rights and secession.” 
Thus declaimed the Secretary of State. 


Lincoln persuaded his mercurial Secre- 


tary to another view; and had it to do 
all over again when Seward drafted a 
harsh message to England when she 
protested against American seizure of 
confederate agents on the high seas. 
The President Seward’s chal- 
lenge down, and then instructed the 
astute Charles Francis Adams, ambas- 
sador to England to present the mes- 
sage to the foreign office by word of 
Adams, at once forceful and 


toned 


mouth. 
diplomatic, was equal to the emergency, 
and the danger of a break with Eng- 
land was averted, 

Lincoln's genius for understanding 
the masses was nowhere better demon- 
strated than in his appeal to the opinion 
of the workers in England. From the 
time of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, September 1862, Lincoln gave 
close attention to the opinion of Eng- 
Henry Ward Beecher 


other American 


lish laborers. 


and 


save the 
wipe out the 
In that struggle the 
quality of personal leadership became 
was tortunate 
that Lincoln possessed in a remarkable 
degree the ability to understand men. 
He could take a Seward, a Stanton and 
a Chase and use these diverse personal- 
ities in working out a constructive plan 
When 


Seward, the visionary, suggested the 
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Augustus Saint Gaudens’ statue of Abraham Lin- 
coln which stands in Lincoln Park, Chicago, is 
considered one of the finest in existence. 


pation saw an end to any real danger 
of British intervention. Let modern 
statesmen, British and American, show 
a modicum of the patience and under- 
standing of a Lincoln and the night- 
mare of an Anglo-American War will 
be banished from our dreams. 

In the conduct of the war as a policy 
of government Stanton was, next to 
Lincoln the great lay figure. Stanton, 
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the martinet was aggressive, and quick 
tempered. Lincoln’s retort courteous 
to a remark of his Secretary is reveal- 


ing. “Well if Stanton said I was a 
fool it must be so. He is usually 
right.” Stanton might bluster about 


Lincoln’s granting of pardons and re- 
prieves, was impatient of the Presi- 
dent’s unorthodox procedure, but in 
the end he saw that Lincoln was “the 
best of us all.” And if Lincoln’s 
knowledge of military strategy was 
limited, his understanding of men was 
unique. Of Grant he remarked “I like 
that man, he fights,” and the victor of 
Vicksburg came east as Commander- 
in-Chief to lead the Army of the Poto- 
mac to bloody but complete victory. 
When Horace Greeley in 1864 sug- 
gested the negotiation of a peace be- 
tween Confederate Commissioners in 
Canada and United States Commis- 
sioners, Lincoln in grim humor gave 
Greeley the task of negotiation and let 
the great editor burn his fingers in the 
fire of Greeley’s own kindling. 

Chase, able but self-centered, Secre- 
tary of Treasury, was given a free 
hand in financing the Civil War. The 
national banks and the system of rev- 
enue were products of the Treasurer’s 
financial genius. Lincoln knew the 
worth of Chase’s services and bore 
with personal abuse and ultimate dis- 
loyalty that the administration of the 
Department of the Treasury might re- 
main in capable hands. And the only 
punishment Lincoln visited upon his 
Secretary of Treasury, was a sentence 
to a life term as Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

While he was willing to throw pride 
to the winds and accept unfair criticism 
in order to hold his aids to their task; 
he could be as firm as adamant when 
any essential issue was involved. Ata 
cabinet meeting when 





journeyed to 
England to make per- 
sonal appeal to the 
industrial workers. 
American newspapers 
added the voice of the 
press to these appeals, 
and Lincoln wrote let- 
ters to labor organiza- 
tions, pointing out the 
burden that slavery 
imposed on free labor. 
And British labor, 
despite unemployment 
due to the blockade-in- 
duced cotton famine, 
responded loyally to 
this plea to solidarity 
and humanitarianism. 
Even the English aris- 
tocracy, traditionally 
sympathetic with the 


orators 








the vote stood six noes 
to one aye against him, 
Lincoln calmly an- 
nounced: — “Gentle- 
men the vote stands six 
noes, one aye, the ayes 
have it.” When rebel- 
lion raised its head in 
the North, he 
pended the writ of 
habeas corpus and 
established martial 
law. When his action 
was violently protested 
he declared that it was 
better in an emergency 
to violate one provision 


sus- 


of the Constitution 
than to permit of its 
complete annihilation 


by the forces of dis- 
order. Putting his de- 








South began to feel the 
force of public opinion, 
and the day of emanci- 
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A humble cabin within a pretentious Greek temple, at Hodgensville, Kentucky. 


the cabin in which Abraham Lincoln was bern. 


fense in unanswerable 
form he wrote: 
(Turn to page 106) 
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The Modern Age—AVIATION 


IV. Fog Flying 





Some Reliable Developments that Make for Safety 


By PROF. 8. HERBERT ANDERSON 


University of Washington; Physicist, The Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics, Wright Field; 


AVE you ever driven an auto- 
mobile in a dense fog; do you know the 
difficulties involved ; have you felt that 
supreme and utter feeling of hopeless- 
ness? The road is somewhere ahead, 
you are convinced. In spite of slow 
speed and vigilant watching, in spite 
of the fact that every nerve is keyed 
up to the nth-degree you unexpectedly 
find yourself facing another car on the 
wrong side of the road or being pre- 
cipitated into a ditch. Four times 
greater are the hazards to the pilot of 
aircraft. A spherical curtain of misti- 
ness shutting off all landmarks— 
above, below and all around—leaves 
him facing situations worse than those 
experienced in the “Crystal Maze” of 
our carnivals. 

Landmarks in aerial navigation 
serve two purposes: to tell the pilot 
whether he is on his course and the 
distance progressed as well as serving 
to keep his ship on level keel. Even 
on trans-oceanic flights, when out of 
sight of land, the horizon still serves 
this latter purpose and gives the cor- 
rect flying attitude. In place of land- 
marks to locate his position he must 
resort to astronomical observations. 

The use of landmarks or astro- 
nomical observations are of greater ne- 
cessity to air travel than to land or 
water because of the greater effect of 
the wind. This feature of air travel 
is as foggy as fog to the layman. Any 
object supported by the air, whether 
a balloon, a dirigible, an airplane or 
even a bird is carried along on the air 
currents or winds with their respective 
speeds. The airplane pilot is only 
aware of the wind through his observa- 
tions of the ground or ground-speed. 

A ship traveling at the rate of 100 
miles per hour through the air with no 
wind will be traveling 100 miles per 
hour ground-speed. But an opposing 
wind of 40 miles per hour gives only 
a ground-speed of 60 miles per hour, 
while a ship traveling wth the wind 
reaches a ground-speed of 140 miles 
per hour. A wind directly across the 
heading of the airplane gives a side 
drift of 40 miles per hour, so that 
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the actual ground-speed is calculated 
as the hypotenuse of a right-angled tri- 
angle and gives but 108 miles per hour. 

Fogs obscuring land and sky leave 
the pilot’s most valuable sense, that 


Prof. S. Herbert Anderson 


of sight, well-nigh useless. His course, 
his progress, his location, the position 
of his ship whether level or upside 
down—all are affected thereby. Air- 
plane flight indicators, many and vari- 
ous in function, have been and are 
being developed to meet these emer- 
gencies and supplement sight by mak- 
ing possible “blind” flying. Without 
these, disastrous endings are the usual 
result, and even with them the hazards 
are very great. Consequently, flights 
through fogs have been postponed or 
discouraged until such time when con- 
ditions are more conducive to safety. 

Up to the present time pilots run- 
ning into fogs have made a “forced” 
landing, turned back or gone around 
the fog. The increasing use of air 
for transportation purposes, however, 
demands regularly maintained sched- 
ules. What has been done toward 
securing these and what is yet possible ? 

Among the large number of instru- 
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ments which are standard equipment 
on the modern airplane, certain ones 
are useful in blind flying. These are 
the engine tachometer, airspeed indica- 
tor, compass, altimeter and flight in- 
dicator. The first four are used alike 
in fair or cloudy weather, but the last, 
the flight indicator, is reserved more 
especially for clouds and fogs. 

This very valuable addition is a 
““three-in-one’ instrument combining 
under one case a turn indicator, a pitch 
and a bank indicator. The first tells the 
pilot whether he is flying in a straight 
line or turning; the second indicates 
the position of the ship, whether level 
or with its nose pitched up or down; 
the third shows whether the plane 
is inclining toward the right or left 
or “banking.” The greatest ob- 
stacle in the use of the flight indica- 
tor is the necessity of observing three 
pointers simultaneously and correcting 
the position of the plane respective to 
each. A single indicating pointer for 
the combined functions would be a 
vast improvement and simplify the 
required operations. 

The speed of an automobile is af- 
fected by the going up a hill and 
down a hill—retarded and accelerated 
respectively. Airplanes are corre- 
spondingly influenced. The air-speed 
and engine-speed increase and decrease 
with the “nosing” down or up. The 
tachometer and air-speed indicator are 
valuable here. The former indicates 
the performance of the engine while 
the latter gives the speed of the plane 
through the air. Too high a speed is 
dangerous as structural strains are pro- 
duced which are damaging. Too low a 
speed may result in a “stall” followed 
by a “spin.” 

The compass carries on its usual 
functions with one exception. As in- 
dicated above, a cross wind carries the 
airplane sidewise making necessary a 
drift indicator to determine the effect 
upon the compass course and make 
possible adjustments. Fortunately, 
fogs are accompanied by little wind. 

The altimeter, as the name indicates, 
measures the height above ground. It 
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operates upon the same principle as 
the Aneroid barometer, the higher the 
altitude the less the atmospheric pres- 
sure. This decrease is used in indicating 
the height above land. Several factors 
make this instrument unsatisfactory in 
fog flying. Its response is slow thereby 
causing a lag behind the exact altitude. 
Pilots are forced to allow at least one 
hundred feet in the indication. The 
barometric pressure is the same on top 
of a mountain five thousand feet high 
as in a space directly five thousand 
feet above the sea. This factor enters 
largely into the adjustments a pilot 
must make. Imagine a plane leaving 
Wright Field (altitude 800 feet) for 
Washington, D. C., flying at an alti- 
tude of 2,200 feet. The altimeter in- 
dicates 2,200 fect. The pilot should 
clear the mountains near Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania, which are 2,900 feet 
above sea level, by about 100 feet flying 
at this height. But his altimeter has not 
changed its record—it still registers 
2,200 feet and yet he is actually only 
100 feet above land! All well and 
good if he knows exactly the contour 
of the land and that he zs clearing by 
100 feet. A third factor is the changes 
in atmospheric pressures brought about 
by atmospheric processes. <A pilot set- 
ting his altimeter at zero on leaving 
a field may find it registering 200 feet 
above or below zero upon returning. 
The above reasons point out clearly 
the necessity for the development of 
an instrument giving the exact altitude 
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above the contour of the land and ac- 
curate to a5 feet. This is the only 
kind that will effectively aid in fog 
flying. 

Numerous attempts have been made 
in this country and abroad to meet the 
requirements. The use of reflected 
sound waves and radio waves together 
with the effect of the earth’s surface 
on the electrical capacity between two 
metal plates attached to the airplane 
have all met with indifferent success. 
The work is new, much is to be learned 
and many things tried, but the best 
“brains” of the country are at work 
on the problem and the prospects are 
hopeful. 

During the memorable flight of 
Hegenberger and Maitland from San 
Francisco to Honolulu the radio beacon 
was brought into play. Improvements 
since have made it fairly reliable. From 
a radio beacon station a narrow beam 
of radio waves is transmitted in any 
direction by the setting of an instru- 
ment called a goniometer. A distinc- 
tive signal is sent along this beam 
enabling a pilot to keep his course even 
in a fog. 

The Engineering Section of the Air 
Corps has developed a type of radio 
beacon using aural reception while the 
Bureau of Commerce uses a visual in- 
dicator. The Army Air Corps has 
radio beacons operating at Wright 
Field, San Francisco and Honolulu, a 
fourth being constructed at Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania. The Department of 
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Commerce plans the erection of beacons 
along airways most frequented by fogs. 
Such a one is now. operating at College 
Park, Maryland, the experimental air- 
port of the Bureau of Standards; a 
second is being erected at Bellefonte, 
Pennsylvania. 

Lighthouses and night-flying light 
beacons have much in common and 
serve the same purposes. Every well- 
equipped airport has one and along the 
airways followed by the airmail planes 
the Department of Commerce is plac- 
ing beacons every eight or ten miles. 
Fog cuts down enormously the visi- 
bility of a beacon by the increase of 
water vapor, and the scattering of the 
rays by the millions of tiny droplets in 
a cubic foot of dense fog. The result 
on the beam of light is obvious—dif- 
fused, hazy and lacking in penetrating 
possibilities. 

The light from a beacon is what is 
known as “white” light. It is a com- 
bination of a large number of different 


colors. In the rainbow one usually 
distinguishes red, orange, yellow, 


green, blue, indigo and violet, seven in 
all. There are, however, many more— 
all hues between any two, each grading 
gradually into the next. Little or 
nothing is known regarding the diffu- 
sion of each and every color in a fog. 
Any color that may retain most of 
its penetrating power in fogs is the 
color that will be most useful for aerial 
beacons and also for landing illumina- 
(Turn to page 105) 





V. Fog Flying 


By LIEUT. ALBERT F. HEGENBERGER 


Co-Pilot with Lieut. Lester Maitland on Famous Flight to Hawaii 


MONG the various problems in 
commercial flying calling for solution 
those caused by fog are primordial. 

The general usefulness of the air- 
plane has been steadily increasing due 
to mechanical and aerodynamical im- 
provements and to better airway or- 
ganization. Progress in these direc- 
tions has been great enough so that 
today the airplane actually pays its 
own way. The interruption of sched- 
ules by weather disturbances is the last 
serious deterrent to commercial avia- 
tion. Passenger carrying is particular- 
ly affected because a common carrier 
must be dependable not only as to time 
but also as to safety. 

Aside from the ice forming condi- 
tion of the atmosphere fog, or its equiv- 
alent, the low stratus clouds envelop- 
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ing the hill-tops in rough country, 
are the atmospheric conditions most 
effective for causing a disrupting or 
even complete stoppage of flight. A 
large percentage of storms can be de- 
toured or in some cases flown through, 
but when accompanied by low visibil- 
ity the problem is the same as that 
created by fog. The man on the ground 
can by straining his eyes discern ob- 
jects many times farther than the pilot 
traveling 100 miles per hour. 

The hazard of fog lies in the re- 
duced visibility it creates. Since vis- 
ibility plays a far more important réle 
in aviation than in any. other mode of 
transportation, it is in this field that its 
greatest menace lies. Trains and ship- 
ping can stop when low visibility 
reaches the danger point—the airplane 
The stability and control of 


cannot. 





the steamship or train depend in no 
way on vision alone. In the case of the 
airplane, however, the maintenance of 
straight and level flight normally de- 
pends on using the horizon, ground, 
sky or sun as reference. Without one 
of these visible references and since 
the pilot’s flying sense is inadequate, 
recourse must be had to appropriate 
mechanical senses in the form of in- 
struments. And without these artificial 
aids no one can fly efficiently in total 
darkness for any length of time. More- 
over, until a pilot can fly in a blank 
void for hours looking at his instru- 
ments and nothing else, he is not a 
safe pilot to trust passengers or mail to. 

The operation of an airway on sched- 
ule when fog prevails along the route 
produces a condition for the pilot 


equivalent to flying blindfolded. 















Our Changing Newspapers 


The Content and Method of Presentation of News Keeps Pace 


with Modern Social Changes 


By DR. MALCOLM M. WILLEY 


Associate Professor of Sociology, University of Minnesota 


Disc hundred and forty years have 
elapsed since the first newspaper was 
published in America. It was on 
Thursday, September 25, 1690, that 
Benjamin Harris, then of Boston, is- 
sued Volume One, Number I of Pus- 
LICK OccuRRENCES. Alas, for him this 
was both the beginning and the end, 
for the Massachusetts authorities, ap- 
parently fearing the possibilities of this 
new influence in their midst, forced sus- 
pension of publication, and not until 
fourteen years had passed was a second 
attempt made to print a paper in the 
colonies. 

Said Editor Harris in his prospectus 
and first issue: 

“It is designed that the Country shall 
be furnished once a moneth (or if any 
Glut of Occurrences happen oftener) 
with an Account of such considerable 
things as have arrived unto our 
Notice.” 

With this simple statement the news- 
paper was launched. There followed 
three more brief paragraphs in which 
the purpose of the paper was more fully 
stated. Then came the first news item 
—the humble beginning of the report- 
er’s handiwork, the first news story, in 
fact, the forerunner of all the scoops 
that have in subsequent years stirred 
an ever-increasing reading public: 

“The Christianized IJndzans in 
some parts of Plimouth, have newly 
appointed a day of Thanksgiving to 
God for his mercy in supplying their 
extream and pinching Necessities 
under their late want of Corn, and 
for His giving them now a prospect 
of a very Comfortable Harvest. 
Their Example may be worth men- 
tioning.” 

On the second page of the simple paper 
appeared this account of two tragedies: 

“Altho’ Boston did a few weeks 
ago, meet with a Disaster by Fire, 
which consumed about twenty 
Houses near the Maiull-Creek, yet 
about midnight, between the six- 
teenth and seventeenth of this In- 
stant, another Fire broke forth near 
the South-Meeting House, which 
consumed about five or six houses, 
and had almost carried the Meeting- 
house itself, one of the fairest Edi- 
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fices in the Country, if God had not 
remarkably assisted the Endeavours 
of the People to put out the Fire. 
There were two more considerable 
Circumstances in the Calamities of 
this Fire, one was that a young man 
belonging to the House where the 
Fire began, unhappily perished in 
the Flames; it seems that tho’ he 
might sooner awake than some others 
who did escape, yet he some way lost 
those wits that should have taught 
him to help himself. Another was 
that the best furnished Printing 
Press, of those few that we know of 
in America was lost; a loss not pres- 
ently to be repaired.” 

These two simple news stories are 
quoted not only because they are quaint 
in themselves, but because they are 
typical of the style in which news was 
presented to readers in the early years 
of the newspaper in this country. They 
symbolize, when contrasted to the mod- 
ern newspaper, the changes that have 
occurred in newspaper production. A 
comparison of the modern daily with 
the typical papers of the 18th century, 
and even with the papers of the early 
19th century, makes it clear that the 
study of the American newspaper then, 
and now, stands as a study in striking 
contrasts. 

Some Contrasts 

Many of these contrasts come quickly 
to mind. In physical appearance the 
modern paper bears little resemblance 
to its predecessor. Publick Occur- 
rences was a small quarto, printed on 
three pages of a folded sheet, two 
columns to the page. It measured 714 
by 11% inches—in truth, the father of 
all tabloids. From this has the modern 
paper grown in size and bulk. The 
solidly set type of the early sheets has 
given way to elaborate display, coupled 
with an extensive use of headlines and 
pictures. Striking as are these con- 
trasts in appearance, they are less im- 
portant than those contrasts involving 
the contents of the papers. It is not 
intended to discuss here the many 
changes in the newspaper contents. 
They include advertising contents, 
what may be designated as magazine 
contents, and finally news contents. All 
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three have undergone profound mod- 
ification since the Colonial and post- 
Revolutionary War period. Of all the 
changes, however, the most significant 
are with respect to the category covered 
by the word news. 

The change in news in American 
papers has been twofold, as a careful 
examination of papers will show. First, 
there has been a marked change in the 
selection of what news or events shall 
be written about, and the importance 
attached to certain classes of news ma- 
terial. Numerous studies of newspaper 
contents show the shift in emphasis 
that has taken place. Second, there has 
been a most striking change in the 
way in which news is presented to the 
reader—in the style of news writing. 
The two brief quotations from the first 
paper should demonstrate this. 
Sensationalism a Matter of How News 

Is Published 

All of the changes mentioned are 
important, but here the discussion is to 
be limited to the change in news style. 
This is a justifiable limitation because 
much of the most telling criticism of 
the modern newspaper is aimed at what 
is frequently referred to as its sensa- 
tionalism. And sensationalism is not 
so much a matter of what is printed, 
but of Aow it is printed. 

Theoretically two methods of pre- 
senting news are possible. What is 
written of any event may be in a man- 
ner that is highly impersonal and 
devoid of vividness of expression. 

“While the Barbarous Indians were 
lurking about Chelmsford, there 
were missing about the beginning of 
this Month a couple of Children be- 
longing to a man of that Town, one 
of them aged about eleven, the other 
aged about nine years, both of them 
supposed to be fallen into the hands 
of the Indians.” (Publick Occur- 
rences. ) 

On the other hand, the use of de- 
scriptive words, and words charged 
with the power of creating vivid image- 
ry, makes it possible to record the 
features of any event in a manner cal- 
culated to stir the emotions of the 
reader. 


“Anne Caldwell sat in Federal 
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Court here yesterday and saw her life 
and loves dissected and laid out to 
the view of a gaping, curious mob, 
“No doubt she has paid and paid 
and paid, this musical comedy girl 
who admits that at 27 she got her 
wings singed, as is the way of moths, 
and now asks $500,000 from John 
W. Hubbard, the millionaire shovel 
king, to soothe her broken heart.” 
(New York Daily Mirror.) 
Just as a single news story may fall 
between the two extremes in style of 
presentation, SO similarly papers as a 
whole may be graded on the basis of 
their tendency to present their news in 
an emotional or non-emotional manner. 
Papers differ today from each other in 
their emotional tone. If (as has been 
done) we were to devise a scale for rat- 
ing newspapers with respect to news 
style, we should have at one end of the 
series those papers in which the news 
contents were presented in as matter- 
of-fact style as possible, and in which 
statement of details is given 
without any attempt to do more than 
present the necessary and_ essential 
facts. At the other end of the 
would stand newspapers that 
have developed a style in news presen- 
tation that is designed to interest large 
numbers of readers, and to interest 
them by resorting to a news style that 
is filled with symbolism and imagery 
evoked through the skillful use of stere- 
otyped words and phrases _ highly 
charged with emotional connotation. 
The contrast between a CAristian 
Momtor and a tabloid is cer- 
tainly apparent. 


simple 
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Se ence 


Early Papers Were Non-Emotional 


Bearing this in mind for a moment it 
can be said that taken as a group, as a 
type, the early papers in this country 
tended to present their news material 
in an ‘at sane and non-emotional 
manner, while modern city papers tend 
in an emotional, 
sometimes said, sensationa! 
manner. Modern papers, as just 
pointed out, vary among themselves, 
but taken as a class, in contrast to 
papers of a century or more ago, the 
generalization holds that there has been 
a steady trend away from the news 
presentation of the early 1800's to the 
more exciting and livelier presentation 
of the present. In extremes the modern 
style may even be described by the 
word /urid. Virtually all papers are 
pulled to a greater or less degree in the 
same direction. What is the explana- 
tion of this trend? What underlies 


the growing sensationalism ? 


to present their news 


or as 158 


Factors Underlying Sensationalism or 
Emotional News 

There is no single and simple answer, 

for the factors involved are many. It 

is not improbable that the desire to 

attract readers in larger numbers has 


made editors stress the emotional ap- 
peal in recording events; emotions do 
constitute the great common denomina- 
tor of human nature. It has often been 
said also that emotional news style 
offers a vicarious escape from the 
monotony of a machine age. These and 
many other suggestions have been 
offered, but they are not altogether 
convincing. Editors have always 
wanted money and have sought enlarg- 
ing circulations; and just how much 
more monotonous the modern age is as 
compared with earlier days is not at all 
clear. There is one factor, however, 
that does demand attention and which 
does seem more fundamental in at- 
tempts to explain our changing news- 
papers. In approaching this some 
simple census figures will be helpful. 

In 1800, which is the first year for 
which anything like satisfactory fig- 
ures are available, only 4 per cent of 
the population of the United States 
lived in communities of more than 
8,000. This represents less than one- 
twentieth of the inhabitants of the 
country. Ours was a rural, small com- 
munity population. In 1830, a gen- 
eration later, nearly 7 per cent of the 
people were living in places over 8,000. 
By 1850, 12.5 per cent (or one-eighth 
of the people ) were in places over 
8,000. From then on the trend is sharp 
and clear; with each census larger pro- 
portions of the citizens are city dwell- 
ers. The coming of the machine had 
brought with it a movement toward 
urbanization. 


Population Changes Make for Social 
Changes 

Such are the figures indicating 
the shift in population as a result of 
which the country of small communities 
was transformed into the nation of city 
dwellers. Accompanying this shift— 
and this is important—there was a cor- 
responding change in the social life of 
the country. It is well to ask, then, 
what life was like in the early days of 
the small communities in America— 
the small communities in which the first 
newspapers were published. 

Authorities in social history are gen- 
erally agreed that isolation character- 
ized the period. The railroad came in 
1830; the telegraph was not important 
until half a generation later. Contacts, 
as compared with today, were few, and 
each community was consequently rela- 
tively self-contained. Interests were 
predominantly local interests. 

Another characteristic of life in the 
early small community was the pre- 
ponderance of what in the terminology 
of modern sociology is designated as 
face-to-face contact. Sociologists use 
the term “primary group”; they mean 
there are certain groups in which daily 
activities are carried on with a high 
degree of intimacy, coupled with con- 
stant face-to-face contacts between 
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group mates. Small towns are to be 
considered essentially as primary 
groups. Personal contacts predominate. 
Anyone familiar with small town social 
life recognizes this, even though he is 
not familiar with the sociological lingo. 
The clerk at the store is not just a clerk, 
he is a person; John Thompson who 
lives down at the Corners. The lawyer, 
the shoemaker, the doctor, the laborers 
—in the small town they are all people 
known to the others in the community 
they belong to the same clubs, their 
wives are in the same church activities. 
There is a feeling of community ; there 
is neighborliness. Petty jealousies and 
feuds may exist, but even they are 
highly personal, almost communal. 


Personal Relationships in Towns Cause 
Personal News 

This closeness of personal relation- 
ships in the small community leads to 
interesting social consequences that re- 
late directly to the newspaper. First, 
any news of importance in the small 
primary group spreads with rapidity. 
This probably explains the singularly 
small proportion of space in early news- 
papers given to what would now be 
termed “local news.” Second: since 
there is a sense of personal relationship 
between the group members, a code of 
ethics develops making it unbecoming 
to say publicly anything that may be 
disparaging to another member of the 
community. A group loyalty tradition 
becomes established. One does not 
spread openly statements that reflect 
upon the reputation of one with whom 
personal relationships prevail, even 
though the basis for such statements 
may exist. One may gossip—one did— 
but open remarks must not be uttered, 
least of all printed. 

The effect of these two factors upon 
the newspaper printed in the small 
community is apparent. The newspaper 
is an institution that is a part of the 
community in which it is published, 
and cannot be understood apart from 
that community. From what has been 
said two results follow. (1) The fact 
that important news spreads rapidly in 
the small community by word of mouth 
makes it unnecessary for the editor to 
“play up” such news in his sheet. The 
paper serves as a medium for explain- 
ing and recording more than for in- 
forming on local matters. As the quota- 


tions from Publick Occurrences sug-. 


gest, the editor did editorialize in his 
news; his comment was often of more 
importance than the event itself, since 
the event was already known. More- 
over, the excitement inherent in the 
news situations has come with the tell- 
ing and the reporter is not burdened 
with the necessity of providing, through 
his style, the excitement or the interest 
that inheres in the event. Any such 
stylistic presentation would come as an 
(Turn to page 100) 
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The United States Navy 


A Discussion of Naval Policy, Problems and Requirements 


ae years ago I commanded 
a small gunboat. When I first joined 
the ship my executive officer in dis- 
cussing ship matters constantly re- 
ferred to the ship as “your ship.” I 
did not like this expression and finally 
persuaded the executive officer to say 
“our ship.” I felt that he and I 
should be mutually interested in that 
ship just as I feel that we all should 
have a common interest in this navy 
of ours. I believe that whenever 
American citizens talk about naval 
matters they should have a feeling that 
they are discussing “Our Navy” and 
not “The Navy” or “The United 
States Navy.” When we reach the 
point where every American citizen 
feels that he is a part owner in our 
navy and has just as much of an inter- 
est in the welfare and condition of that 
navy as he has in any other piece of 
property belonging to him, then we will 
have no trouble in obtaining sufficient 
funds to provide naval insurance ade- 
quate to our needs. 


The prosperity ef the country de- 
pends upon its foreign trade and a 
satisfactory foreign trade is impossible 
if we must depend upon our commer- 
cial competitors to market our goods. 
It was recently stated that the United 
States is the largest importer and the 
second largest exporter in the world; 
that in addition we have an ocean- 
going coastwise trade incomparably 
greater than that of any other coun- 
try ; the total value of American prop- 
erty carried on the high sea each year 
nearly equals the national debt and 
is much in excess of corresponding 
property values for other countries; 
upon the security of this stupendous 
sea-borne commerce depends the very 
existence of our largest industries and 
the livelihood of millions of our citi- 
zens ; and that there is scarcely a single 
person in the whole country but would 
be seriously embarrassed financially if 
our sea transportation were inter- 
rupted. 

That the entire country is acutely 
alive to the situation in relation to 
eur foreign trade and our merchant 


marine is evidenced by the passage of 
“The Merchant Marine Act—1928.” 


The passage of this law means the 
birth of a new era in our marine in- 
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dustry, and insures such prosperity 
as we are at present enjoying and the 
high standards of living which we 
have become accustomed to in the 
United States. 

Since the signing of this bill at least 
six ship owners and operators have 
been mentioned as being in the mar- 
ket for new tonnage and the revival 
of American shipbuilding seems to be 
assured. Activities in our ship yards are 
reflected throughout the entire country. 
Mines, forests, industries, equipment 
manufacturers draw from practically 
every state in the Union for contribu- 
tion in the building of ships which 
results in increased employment and 
great purchasing power to the nation 
as a whole. 


Views of T. Douglas Robinson 

I could also expound at length upon 
the necessity for a navy. In the words 
of Mr. T. Douglas Robinson, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, and nephew of 
that previously mentioned great Ameri- 
can, Theodore Roosevelt, ““To under- 
stand readily the reason for the 
existence of our navy we must neces- 








[THE proponents of the Na- 
val Bill in the United States 
Senate desired action on this 
question first, but the considera- 
tion of the Kellogg Treaty was 
given precedence. 

In view of the relation be- 
tween these two major questions 
the subject of this article 1s of 
particular importance. The 
author, Rear Admiral Standley, 
expounded his views of the situ- 
ation before a Navy Day meet- 
ing of the Kiwanis Club of 
Washington, D. C., which was 
attended by all the notables in 
the accompanying photograph. 

This article is particularly 
apropos at this time. The au- 
thor urges an understanding of 
all the objectives of the United 
States Navy. 

—EDITOR. 
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sarily review in our mind’s eye the 
history of this Republic from the be- 
ginning, the position that it holds in 
the world, the part that our navy 
played in attaining to this position, ° 
and the part it now takes by day in 
helping to maintain that position. 

“We are a ‘world power’ with in- 
terests and obligations throughout the 
seven seas. Through the medium of 
the navy the life, property and legiti- 
mate interests of you or me are af- 
forded a _ practical and . effective 
insurance policy and protection where- 
soever we choose to venture. 

“Supporting and fostering scientific 
endeavors in numerous fields, the pro- 
tector and friend of our merchant 
marine, carrying on important dip- 
lomatic missions, giving force to the 
State Department’s foreign policy, 
proceeding on errands of mercy to 
earthquake stricken regions, a constant 
protector of our nationals in distant 
lands—these and many other duties 
constitute the paying peacetime div- 
idends from our national life insurance 
policy, our navy.” 

That this role of our navy in peace 
is not understood by the general public 
is evident by the statements which are 
now being circulated even in _ the 
churches to the effect that we should 
not be prepared to protect ourselves or 
to enforce our neutral rights when 
other nations are fighting. They say 
that if we have the ships we will start 
a fight. 

On this line of reasoning if we give 
a policeman a club he will start a 
fight, or if we give the fire department 
machines they will start a fire. The 
purpose of a navy is to put out inter- 
national conflagrations, not to start 
them. 

I am sure that every one recognizes 
the necessity for a navy to protect our 
trade routes during war and we need 
go no farther back than the World 
War for illustrations as to what would 
happen not only to our foreign trade 
but to our coastal trade, and thus the 
prosperity and welfare of this country, 
if we were unable to enforce our neu- 
tral rights against any belligerent when 
war between other powers occurs. 


In fact I feel that all the usual ar- 
guments in support of a navy are well 
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known to every one, and I am sure if 
I asked the question: “Do you be- 
lieve the United States should have an 
adequate navy?” the answer in every 
case would be in the affirmative. I 
firmly believe that if a vote were taken 
among the real American citizens of 
the United States one hundred per 
cent would express themselves in favor 
of an adequate navy. 

I have previously stated that the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1928 seems 
to have given the problem of a proper 
merchant marine a fair wind toward 
solution but can we say as much as to 
the adequacy of our navy? 

We need only consult the building 
program recommended to the last Con- 
gress by the President to be convinced 
that the naval authorities and the Presi- 
dent of the United States do not believe 
that we have an adequate navy. 

The action on this program by the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs is 
ample evidence that the country is not 
as much alive to the necessity for a 
navy as they are to the necessity for a 
merchant marine, else the cruiser bill 
would certainly have been enacted into 
law by the last Congress. 

The greatest assistance this organi- 
zation can render is to urge the public 
to support the cruiser building pro- 
gram now before the Senate. 


What Constitutes an Adequate Navy? 


It is a principle of salesmanship, 
































The old “Constitution.” 
throughout the country to restore it. 


Funds are being raised 


however, that before you can sell some- 
thing you must believe implicitly in 
the article yourself, so I am going to 
try to explain and justify to you our 
estimate what constitutes an 
adequate navy. 


as to 


It is a function of the Navy Depart- 
ment to advise the President, the Con- 
gress and the country concerning naval 
problems, among the most important 
of which is the number, type, size, 
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armament and speed of ships which 
go to make up what we commonly refer 
to as “Qur Navy.” In other words, 
recommendations as to the adequacy 
of our fleet is the responsibility of the 
Navy Department. The responsibil- 
ity for providing such a navy must, 
in the last analysis, rest with the 
people. 

The Navy Department is keenly 
alive to its responsibilities in these 
matters and considers the building 
program one of the most important 
questions it is called upon to decide 
and likewise one of the most difficult. 

In searching for a solution of this 
question we must try to visualize the 
use of the fleet in future contingencies 
and emergencies, the nature and extent 
of which no one can definitely foretell. 
Naval officers who must be considered 
as the trained experts in these matters 
are endlessly seeking a solution to this 
question. In their endeavor to reach 
a sound solution these experts must 
extend their studies over a wide range 
of subjects. They must study the his- 
tory and causes of all previous wars. 
They must examine the campaigns, not 
only of sea, but of land operations as 
well. They must consider our peace- 
time policies and their possible con- 
flict with the national policies of other 
countries. They must consider the 
geographical location of our country in 
its relation to other countries. They 
must not only consider every question 














Navy Day Meeting of Kiwanis Club of Washington, D. C. 


Those in the picture, left to right include: Capt. C. G. Freeman, Superintendent, U. S. Naval Observatory; W. M. Galvin, Navy League; Rear Admiral 
Fr. H. Schofield, Chief of War Plans Division, U. S. N.; George H. Winslow, Secretary, Washington Kiwanis club; Commander H. C. Train, General Navy 


Board; Li. C. B. 
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having a possible bearing on the sub- 
ject but they must then try to judge 
what..application these..facts will have 
to. the unknown and indeterminable fu- 
ture emergency. 


The General Board of the Navy 


In order to insure proper considera- 
tion and coérdination of information 
bearing on this and all other important 
naval matters, the Navy Department 
maintains a clearing house, as it were, 
through which all such questions must 
pass. This so-called clearing house is 
known as the General Board of the 
Navy. 

This Board is a free agency, has no 
executive functions, and makes recom- 
mendations only to the Secretary of the 
Navy. It is composed of the Chief 
of Naval Operations, the President of 
the Naval War College, the Major 
General Commandant of the Marine 
Corps and the Director of Naval In- 
telligence who are ex-officio members. 
The executive or working committee 
consists of high ranking naval officers 
who have usually held the highest posi- 
tions in the navy. 

At the present moment there is on 
duty with the General Board such 
naval officers as Admiral C. F. Hughes, 
who was Battleship Division Com- 
mander in the Battle Fleet for two 
years, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Battle Fleet for one year, Commander- 
in-Chief of the United States Fleet for 
one year and at present Chief of Naval 
Operations ; Rear Admiral A. T. Long, 
who was Vice Admiral in command of 
the Naval Forces in Europe and later 
Chief of the Bureau of Navigation; 
Rear Admiral R. H. Jackson, who was 
Vice Admiral in command of the Bat- 
tleship Divisions of the Battle Fleet 
and later Commander-in-Chief of 
the Battle Fleet; Rear Admiral J. V. 
Chase who was Commander of the 
Fleet Base Force for a period of two 
years, Commandant of the Navy Yard 
at Puget Sound for a period of two 
years and Commander of Battleship 
Division Four, Battle Fleet; and Rear 
Admiral H.H. Hough who commanded 
the Yangtze Patrol in China for a 
period of two years. The membership 
of this Board changes from time to 
time, officers who have just given up 
high commands both at sea and ashore 
are ordered to this Board, and junior 
members of the Board also have in 
view duty in the highest commands 
both afloat and ashore. So it may be 
considered that this Board is made up 
of the very best talent and experience 
the navy affords. 

This Board is constantly engaged 
in making studies of important naval 
questions so that they will at all times 
be in a position to give the Secretary, 
the President and the Congress the 
very last word on these matters. 


Proceedings of the General Board 


‘The proceedings of this Beard are 
illuminating. Unless secrecy is desired 
the hearings are open. Every one, 
young or old, junior or senior, who 
holds any opinion whatever on the mat- 
ter in question may be heard. Gag 
rule does not apply; rank has no bear- 
ing on opinions expressed; there is no 
dampening of the enthusiasm of youth, 
no ridicule of the conservatism of ex- 
perience. Information from any and 
every source is welcome, officers and 
civilians if they are believed to hold 
views on the subject and do not volun- 
teer to come are invited to make 
statements before this Board. After 
exhausting every possible source of 
information and having carefully con- 
sidered it, the General Board reaches 
conclusions as to the action that will 
best serve the national interests and 
makes appropriate recommendations 
thereon to the Secretary of the Navy. 
When approved by him and by the 
President when necessary, these rec- 
ommendations become the policy or 
decision of the Navy Department. 

With reference to such questions as 
the building program there is further 
check on the Navy Department. Con- 
gress, through its House and Senate 
Naval Committees keeps a very care- 
ful watch on naval affairs; nothing 
gets by without a thorough investi- 
gation. Hearings are held as often as 
may be necessary and on everything 
naval. Every one who has an opinion 
is at liberty to come forward and give 
it. In other words, the Navy Depart- 
ment must not only reach decisions and 
make recommendations but they must 
justify these decisions and recom- 
mendations before Congress. 


United States Naval Policy 
A® a result of many years of study 

and research by the General 
Board and in order to crystallize 
thought on naval matters along certain 
lines, the Navy Department has enun- 
ciated a United States Naval Policy 
in which is stated our fundamental 
naval policy as follows: 

“The Navy of the United States 
should be maintained in sufficient 
strength to support its policies and its 
commerce, and to guard its continental 
and overseas possessions.” 

Our general naval policy is also 
stated therein as follows: 

“To create, maintain and operate 
a navy second to none; and in con- 
formity with the ratios for capital ships 
established by the Treaty for Limita- 
tion of Naval Armament. 

“To make war efficiency the object 
of all training and to maintain that 
efficiency during the entire period of 
peace. 

“To organize the navy for opera- 
tions in any part of either ocean. 


“To make strength of the navy for 
battle, for protection of American in- 
terests and overseas and coastwise com- 
merce of primary importance. 

“To make strength of the navy for 
exercising ocean-wide economic pressure 
next in importance. 

“To encourage and endeavor to lead 
in the development of the art and 
material of naval warfare. 

“To cultivate friendly and sym- 
pathetic relations with the whole world 
by foreign cruises. 

“To support in every possible way 
American interests, especially the ex- 
pansion and development of American 
foreign commerce and an American 
Merchant Marine. 

“To maintain a Marine Corps of 
such strength that it will be able ade- 
quately to support the navy by fur- 
nishing detachments to vessels of the 
fleet in full commission, guards for 
shore stations, garrisons for outlying 
positions; and by the maintenance in 
readiness of an expeditionary force. 

“To codperate fully and loyally with 
all departments of the government.” 

While the United States’ policy cov- 
ers many other naval requirements the 
foregoing fundamental naval policy 
and general naval policy may be con- 
sidered as a yard stick by which the 
General Board and the navy measures 
naval problems and requirements. 


The Building Program Approved by 
the President 


The building program which the 
President approved and submitted to 
Congress last year had for its end solely 
the fulfillment of the requirements of 
the policy as outlined above. This pro- 
gram provided for cruiser construction, 
aircraft construction, submarine con- 
struction and destroyer leader construc- 
tion. It was approved. by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the Budget and 
finally by the President before being 
submitted to Congress, and it is worthy 
of note that these three civilians, the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Director 
of the Budget and the President occupy 
positions wherein they must weigh the 
relative value to the whole country 
of projects for which funds are urged. 

Congress, upon whom the respon- 
sibility for raising and maintaining a 
navy rests, and having in mind finan- 
cial and other considerations, deemed 
it wise to reduce this program some- 
what, and, as reduced, finally passed 
the House of Representatives by a vote 
of five to one. This bill is now in the 
Senate of the United States and should 
come up for consideration this winter. 
It provides for 15 cruisers and | air- 
craft carrier, the cost to be distributed 
over a period of three years, and it is 
this program which I am urging you 

(Turn to page 102) 
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Milwaukee—A Century of Progress. 


LITTLE over 100 years ago 
Milwaukee was an Indian village. To- 
day it is a population center of 600,- 
C00 souls. Its location as a habitation 
by the Indian and white man is due to 
the three rivers —the Milwaukee, Me- 
nominee, and Kinnickinnic—which at 
this point empty into Lake Michigan 
and afford a fine harbor. 

The earliest white settlers 
French-Canadians who engaged in the 
fur trade. Then came the young Yan- 
kees from the New England states and 
the Knickerbockers from New York. 
They founded the commercial enter- 
prises of an early day. Then came 
the English, Scotch, Irish, Scandina- 
the latter com- 


were 


vians, and Germans, 
ing in larger numbers than those of 
other countries. Sixty per cent of Mil- 
waukee’s population today is of 
German descent. 

But what were the exceptional forces 
that reared an Indian, village into a 
great American city ? The answer must 
be found in the industrial character of 
the immigrant population. The harbor 
affording access to an outer world be- 
fore railroads were built, was a distinct 
asset. But it required something more 
than a favorable geographic location 
and advantageous environment. 

Man must avail himself of the bless- 
ings of nature if progress is to follow. 
The immigrants, many of them, proved 
themselvts skilled mechanics. They 
could fashion things with their hands 
that proved useful to mankind. The 
raw materials were at hand in abun- 


dance. But man needed the finished 


products. 

It is here where the romance of a city, 
like that of many other American cities, 
was unfolded. 


The mechanic in over- 
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alls working at his bench became the 
founder of great industries. He not 
only lent his skill to the things that he 
made, but he breathed. his character 


into the same as well. His product 
was honestly made and_ honorably 
marketed. 


He demonstrated the American ro- 
mance in an eloquent manner. His was 
an humble ‘beginning, a splendid con- 
flict with the’ elements of nature, and a 
decisive achievement. He founded in- 
dustries whose products go to the ‘four 
ends of the world. 

Milwaukee is a monster 
town. The capital invested in indus- 
trial plants is more than one half bil- 
lion dollars. The value of the annual 
output exceeds the one billion mark. 
The number of employees is 140,000. 
The payroll is more than $4,000,000 a 
week. 


factory 


Fosters Civic Ideals 

The stranger who comes within the 
gates of Milwaukee will note all the 
evidence of a progressive and prosper- 
ous community. He will stately 
business structures and spacious fac- 
tory plants. He will note the splendid 
churches and schools, the thousands of 
comfortable homes. He will find nu- 
merous beautiful parks and boulevards. 


see 








HE Land-O’-Lakes region of 

Wisconsin, the Great Lakes 
water trips, and motor trips offer 
the convention visitor numerous 
possibilities for fine vacation 
trips. Future articles will cover 
particulars of these trips. Plan 
your combined vacation and con- 
vention travel early. 
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All of these are the evidences of a 
civic atmosphere which is expressed 
not only in handsome structures and 
fine streets, but also that of an orderly 
life which is observed by the citizen- 
ship. These exterior manifestations 
are also proof that the community is 
blessed with a progressive municipal 
government, and that law and order 
are respected. 

The visitor may also inquire whether 
the city possesses heart and soul, 
whether there is a proper regard for 
the dependents and defectives, and 
whether there are ample hospital facil- 
ities to care for the sick and the help- 
less. In brief, does the hand of charity. 
go out to the needy, and are proper 
provisions made for the care of the 
poor? The answer here is decidedly in 
the affirmative. Hospitals and charit- 
able institutions are sufficiently pro- 
vided for those who seek shelter there. 

Another question may be asked: 
How about the cultural aspirations of 
the community ? Do art, literature, and 
the drama, namely, the finer privi- 
leges of life and living, receive proper 
attention? Again the answer is in the 
affirmative. Milwaukee supports a 
well-stocked public library, a splendid 
museum, and a remarkable art gallery. 
In social circles, too, the cultural ideals 
are fostered to a high degree. 

All in-all, it may be said that Mil- 
waukee is not only a typical American 
city in point of enterprise, energy, and 
industry, and in the things that make 
for material progress, but that also it 
responds to all the nobler impulses of 
human existence. It is a city that is 
well entitled to take a proud place 
among her sister cities of the Great 


Republic. 









The Evolution of Surgery 


A Summary of Important Advances and a Prediction for the Future 


Past President, 


T is a singular fact that in the 
mind of the average individual, sur- 
gery is associated with more misconcep- 
tions, is shrouded in more mystery and 
is regarded with more awe than any 
other branch of science. Consequently 
it may be in order to give a definition 
of the meaning of the term. Surgery 
may be described as the art of treating 
human ailments by operative and 
manipulative procedures and includes 
the removal of tumors and diseased 
organs, the correction of deformities, 
treatment of wounds and injuries, and 
the application of mechanical braces, 
supports, casts and splints. 

The story of the evolution of surgery 
is practically the history of the human 
race from prehistoric times down 
through the various periods of civiliza- 
tion, ancient Egyptian, Graeco-Roman, 
Mediaeval, pre-scientific and modern. 
One is also impressed by the fact that 
certain great men stand out as giants, 
like mountain peaks against the back- 
ground of history, and the story of sur- 
gery is largely the biography of these 
men. 

The earliest attempts at surgery are 
shrouded by the dim mists of antiquity. 
Prehistoric man existing as a nomad 
and subsisting on the chase, must have 
had frequent occasions to treat wounds 
and injuries. But there is evidence to 
show that these cave-men attempted 
more pretentious surgery. Skulls have 
been found in certain caves in South- 
ern France and Spain, which show 
trephine openings, which were pro- 
duced during life, as shown by the fact 
that new bone has formed about the 
edges. These operations were thought 
to have been performed on the insane 
and epileptics, which diseases were 
thought to be due to the possession of 
devils, the openings being for the pur- 
pose of giving exit to the demons. 

The earliest written records of an- 
cient surgery are found in Egypt, about 
$000 B.c. in the Ebers, papyrus, and 
certain hieroglyphic inscriptions. Re- 
ligious beliefs have had a profound 
effect upon surgery, as they have upon 
every other phase of civilization.. The 


ancient Egyptians believed disease to 
be a visitation of the gods and conse- 
quently betook 


themselves to the 
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temples to appease the offended Deity. 
The priests, to assist the gods in cur- 
ing disease, began to administer treat- 
ment of various sorts, applying oint- 
ments, opening abscesses, etc., and thus 
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became the earliest surgeons of whom 
civilization has any record. There is 
evidence of the existence of specialists 
in these days, who devoted all their 
time to diseases of the eyes, and others 
to the teeth. 

From Egypt, traders carried the 
products of early Egyptian civilization, 
including surgical knowledge, to Greece 
where the seed fell upon such fertile 
soil and thrived so luxuriantly in the 
favorable atmosphere of the Greek in- 


tellect that civilization in all its 
branches—art, philosophy, literature, 
medicine and surgery—underwent a 


period of more remarkable develop- 
ment than during any subsequent 
period of history. This has well been 

called the Golden Age of Greece, and 
not only did she produce Plato, 
Aristotle and Soc rates, but in surgery 
she gave to the world Aesculapius, 
Hippocrates and Galen. The writings 
of Hippocrates laid the foundations of 
modern surgery, and so accurate were 
his observations that many of his de- 
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scriptions, especially of some disloca- 
tions, are unsurpassed today. These 
methods of observation and deduction 
laid the basis for all modern science, 
and the writings of Hippocrates and 
Galen remained the standard surgical 
authorities for centuries. 

When Greece fell, conquered by 
Rome, the advance of science received 
a check. The genius of Rome was 
chiefly military and political, and she 
copied her art, architecture, and much 
of her philosophy and science from 
Greece. Galen and other Greek sur- 
geons came to Rome and became the 
fashionable physicians and surgeons of 
the Eternal City. Surgery made little 
real progress, although operations were 
performed and Julius Caesar himself 
was born by caesarean section, whence 
the operation has derived its name. 

When the fall of Rome occurred, 
following the invasions of the Huns, 
we enter upon a period known as the 
Dark Ages or Mediaeval Ages. The 


art of surgery was preserved by the 


the iis of ‘Hippocrates and de- 
veloped rather along medical than sur- 
gical lines. 

Surgery again was revived in South- 
ern Italy, fostered by Greek immi- 
grants. At Salerno in Southern Italy a 
university was established by the Bene- 
dictine monks, where philosophy, 
theology and surgery were taught. 

Salerno developed great teachers and 
surgeons, and Roger and Roland and 
the Four Masters became famous, and 
their writings remained authorities for 
centuries. Owing to its salubrious 
climate, Salerno became a health re- 
sort and so many invalids thronged 
thither that an hospital was established 
by the Benedictines. Later at Padua 
and Bologna, in Northern Italy, uni- 
versities sprang up, where surgery was 
taught and reached a remarkably high 
degree of development. Cleanliness of 
wounds and operation areas was em- 
phasized. Dirty, greasy ointments 
were discarded and wine was used to 
cleanse wounds. These wounds healed 
rapidly and without infection, and we 
have the foreshadowing of the anti- 
septic system in surgery. These sur- 
geons also used anaesthetic substances 
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and were able to operate comparatively 
painlessly. During this Italian period, 
surgery reached the highest perfection 
attained before the modern antiseptic 
era, but unfortunately it was allowed to 
stagnate during the subsequent cen- 
turies, and the antiseptic teaching and 
anaesthetic procedures were discarded 
and forgotten, much to the loss of hu- 
manity. 

During the next few centuries, sur- 
gery made little progress. The edu- 
cated or university trained surgeons 
began to spend their time entirely in 
speculation and theorizing and dis- 
dained to soil their hands in the actual 
treatment of patients. The actual per- 
formance of operations fell to the Bar- 
ber surgeons, who were ignorant and 
illiterate and whose work was so crude 
as to bring surgery into disrepute. 
Many of these surgeons were itiner- 
ants who went about, cutting for stone 
in the bladder and who often owed 
their lives to their traveling proclivi- 
ties, as by the time the patient became 
desperately ill or succumbed, the sur- 
geon was usually miles away. 


At Montpelier, Henry d: Mondeville 
continued to keep alive the flame of 
Greek teaching and Italian practice, 
and preached and taught the true ideals 
of surgery. In England, the Barber 
surgeons formed themselves into 
Guilds and soon the educated surgeons 
joined them and eventually came to 
predominate. These Guilds took 
charge of the teaching of surgery by 
lecture and apprenticeship and were 
eventually organized into the Royal 
Colleges by Royal charter forming the 
Royal College of Surgeons of Eng- 
land, the Royal College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh, and the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Dublin. 


The next period known as the Pre- 
Scientific produced many great sur- 
geons of whom Abernethy, Hunter and 
Cooper in England, and Fergusson, 
Syme and Lister in Edinburgh are 
notable examples. These men devised 
numerous new and valuable operative 
procedures, and developed great skill 
and were probably the most brilliant 
and most dexterous surgeons of any 
age. They had great need to be as 
there were no anaesthetics in these days 
and speed was an essential requisite in 
every operation. Operations were 
scenes of horror owing to the agony and 
sufferings of the patients who were 
strapped to a wooden table partly hol- 
lowed out to fit the shape of the body 
to better prevent the patient from mov- 
ing during his struggles. If you visit 
Boston you can see one of these old 
tables in the Museum of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. It was not 
until 1846 that ether was first used, 
being introduced by a dentist named 
Morton, the first operation under its 
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influence being performed in the 
Massachusetts General Hospital in 
Boston, and in the following year, 
1847, Sir James Simpson i. Edinburgh 
introduced the use of chloroform. This 
abolished one of the great curses of sur- 
gery and enabled the patient to sleep 
peacefully through the most tedious 
operation. Later local anaesthetics such 
as cocaine and novocain were intro- 
duced and still later gas, as nitrous 
oxide and ethylene. 

Infection or blood poisoning, the 
other terrible bane of the surgeon, still 
remained to be overcome, and the most 
skillful and brilliant operation was apt 
to be followed by a fatal infection. 
Almost every wound became inflamed 
and poured out foul pus. Many com- 
pound fractures became gangrenous or 
decayed and emitted a terrible odour; 


most post-operative paticnts were 
feverish and many delirious and a 


large percentage died. The mortality 
was between twenty-five and forty per 
cent. Surgical wards in the hospitals 
were places of horror with the throb- 
bing pain of infected wounds, the foul 
odours of gangrenous or rotting flesh, 
the anxious drawn faces of the fevered 
patients; the wild shrieks of the de- 
lirious, with the dead wagon ever wait- 
ing at the door, and hospitals were re- 
garded as little better than pest houses. 
This dreadful and discouraging state 
of affairs surely must have disheart- 
ened the surgeon and made the patient 
regard an operation as the greatest 
calamity. Lister who came from Lon- 
don as a young graduate to serve as 
assistant to Professor Syme in Edin- 
burgh, became engrossed in this great 
problem. Pasteur in France had just 
discovered that fermentation was due 
to minute vegetable organisms or bac- 
teria. This set Lister thinking. He saw 
how similar the processes of infection 
and putrefaction were to fermentation 
and reasoned that infection was also 
due to minute organisms from the air. 
After a patient series of observations 
and experiments to find some agent 
which would destroy these organisms, 
he selected a solution of carbolic acid 
with which to wash the wound, instru- 
ments, etc. His wounds healed without 
pus, his compound fractures did not de- 
velop gangrene, his patients had little 
pain, they were not feverish and deliri- 
ous and there were no foul odours ; his 
wards were clean, happy places and 
moreover his patients got well. 

It seems strange that with such re- 
markable results his work was not at 
once accepted. He was appointed 
Regius Professor of Surgery in Glas- 
gow in 1867, where most of his work 
was started. He succeeded Syme in 
Edinburgh in 1869. In both places, 
with a few exceptions, his colleagues 
not only scoffed at him but bitterly 
attacked his work. But Lister was at- 
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tracting a host of young men from all 
parts of the world, as students, who 
crowded his lecture rooms and clinics 
to the number of several hundred, and 
these men carried away with them to 
their own lands, as missionaries, the 
gospel of a new era in surgery. Lister 
became Professor of Surgery at King’s 
College in London in 1877, and here 
again met with a cold reception and 
his teaching gained ground very slowly 
in England. On the Continent, how- 
ever, it was received enthusiastically 
and hailed as the long-sought salva- 
tion of surgery. Lister was acclaimed 
as the surgical Messiah. He received 
a remarkable ovation at the Inter- 
national Medical Congress in Amster- 
dam, when as he stepped to the desk to 
deliver his address, the vast audience 
of distinguished surgeons rose to their 
feet amid cheering and waving of 
handkerchiefs. This lasted several 
minutes, when Professor Donders, tak- 
ing Lister by the hand, said “Profes- 
sor Lister, we tender you not only our 
admiration, but our gratitude, and the 
gratitude of the nations to which we 
belong.” In spite of opposition the 
antiseptic system gained ground and 
opened new fields to the surgeon. The 
danger of infection being eliminated, 
operations were made possible in all 
parts of the body, which formerly 
could not be dreamed of and this was 
the discovery which with anaesthesia 
made possible the marvellous achieve- 
ments of modern surgery and conferred 
one of the greatest blessings any man 
has ever been privileged to bestow upon 
the human race. 

Surgery has called to her aid all her 
sister sciences and adapted everything 
to her use which was of value. Chem- 
istry has given us Ehrlich’s 606 for 
syphilis and many valuable antiseptics 
such as mercurochrome and acriflavine 
and some of the aniline dyes as gentian 
violet, which are of value intrave- 
nously in blood poisoning. During the 
great World War the chemists evolved 
a new antiseptic, Carrel-Dakin solu- 
tion, for infected wounds. 

Physics has given us electricity which 
has been used to illuminate tiny tele- 
scope-like instruments for the examina- 
tion of the bladder, rectum, oesophagus 
and bronchial tubes. These are very 
valuable in diagnosis and in the re- 
moval of foreign bodies. The electric 
in a modified form is used to fulgurate 
or destroy tumors and as diathermy in 
what is known as the “Bloodless Knife” 
is used to divide tissue and is especially 
valuable in malignant disease of the 
tongue and breast, as it not only divides 
bloodlessly but also destroys any can- 
cer cells along the line of incision. 
Electricity in the form of the X-Ray 
has been the most valuable contribu- 
tion of the physicist. 

(Turn to page 106) 
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Inter-Relationship of City and Country 


With Thirteen Definite Suggestions for a Progressive Program 


By FRANK H. McCONNELL 
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HE inter-relationship of city and 
country is today a question of vital im- 
portance and covers a multitude of 
problems. There has always been a 
traditional conflict between city and 
country, and, therefore, any movement 
that seeks to bring about improved con- 
ditions in rural life has this fact to 
consider. 

Very probably this conflict, or lack of 
mutual understanding, can be more 
fitly laid at the door of the city 
dwellers, who have habitually patron- 
ized the farmer and assumed a superior 
attitude toward country people. City 
social and welfare workers, endeavor- 
ing to put on a program of rural social 
service, have usually antagonized the 
rural peoples by an air of condescen- 
sion and superiority, and this air of 
superiority has too long been the atti- 
tude of the city dweller. Therefore, in 
attempting any plan or idea of service 
that will be of benefit to the rural sec- 
tions, a general distrust of the city 
man’s motives is encountered, and must 
be overcome before any good can be 
accomplished. 

Differences in occupation, in social 
contacts, in environment and economic 
interests have thrown up barriers be- 
tween city and country, and these bar- 
riers have been strengthened by open 
economic and political conflict. Mer- 
chants have combined and fought 
against the organization of farmers’ 
coéperative unions, and the farmers 
have naturally retaliated by organizing 
into political groups for the protection 
of their own interests. 

Anything that tends to improve the 
farmer’s living and working conditions 
is a direct gain for us all. We are far 
more dependent upon the farmer and 
his efforts than is the farmer upon ours. 
Were all farmers to go on strike in the 
matter of supplying products from 
their farms, our urban communities 
would, in a period of days, be reduced 
to starvation. 

From a purely selfish standpoint, it 
is the duty of the town and city mer- 
chant to see that life is made brighter 
and more livable for the farmer and his 
family by showing an active aggressive 
interest in the farmer’s welfare, in mak- 
ing a personal survey of living condi- 
tions in the country, and in seeing how 
he can, in his line of merchandising, 





help most to improve these conditions. 

A contented and happy farm wife 
means, as a rule, a contented farmer; 
a contented farmer is more likely to be 
a successful one; a successful farmer 
means greater production for the com- 
munity, and in consequence, a greater 
buying power. 

The fortunes of the city are so linked 
up with rural affairs that neither group 
can afford to ignore the interests of the 
other. The future welfare of our 
nation is dependent upon the production 
of an adequate food supply, and, there- 
fore, all conditions that affect agri- 
cultural development become a matter 
of national concern. 


City Social Agencies Could Participate 
More in Country Problems 


So far, nothing comparable to the 
Farm Bureau movement has been de- 
vised on a nation-wide basis to deal 
with rural social problems. City social 
agencies should be re-organized on a 


country basis, with proper provision 


for participation of the rural districts 
in their management and_ support. 
Through such a plan, rural and city 
leaders would have a closer social con- 
tact, and would achieve a better mutual 
understanding. Thus, the city and 
country would join in dealing with their 
common social problems and prepare 
the way for the closer interrelationship 
the future will require. 

With regard to the question of school 
education, it should be the duty of the 
State Departments of Education to see 
that the highest possible types of 
schools are maintained in the rural sec- 
tions. Many of our farming groups do 
not have local high schools, and their 
children, sent long distances to the city 
for high school training, do not receive 
the right kind of instruction if they are 
to return to the farm and carry on agri- 
cultural work. The general scope of 
work in our high schools is dictated by 
the desires and demands of an urban 
population, and in no small way these 
schools very successfully, even if un- 
consciously, are aiding in the migratory 
movement from the farms, by ignoring 
the needs of our rural neighbors and 
their children. The farmer is frequently 
referred to as the back-bone of our 
country. He pays a greater tax toward 
governmental upkeep than does the 
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average city dweller, but receives scant 
consideration from boards and agencies 
that are city controlled. 

Even in our own highly modernized 
era, the attitude of a great proportion 
of the boys and girls in our rural 
schools is against a life on the farm. 

This is only a natural result of 
keener power of observation on the part 
of these children, and a consequent pro- 
test against living conditions in their 
country homes. 

Courses in domestic economy and 
household arts, manual training and 
practical agricultural instruction should 
be more widely introduced in the rural 
schools. Endeavor to raise the rural 
schools to the efficiency levels of the 
city schools, and you will find a 
changed attitude toward country life on 
the part of our rural children. Fewer 
and larger schools in the country, 
located at central points, served by auto 
busses, with specially trained faculties, 
capable to handle the above subjects, 
will accomplish much. This is up to 
the state and county school depart- 
ments, in practically all cases, city men, 
who control the destinies of large num- 
bers of rural communities. 

A future generation of farmers and 
farmers’ wives, educated in the type of 
school here recommended, would repay, 
if only in dollars and cents of increased 
efficiency, the added outlay for im- 
proved and more appropriate courses in 
rural elementary and high schools. 
Given the proper organization and 
supervision, the rural schools can be 
made more completely educational and 
more interesting than any city schools. 

In the matter of rural work by the 
city, state and national character-build- 
ing agencies, the country districts have 
been consistently and conspicuously 
neglected. There seems to be lacking, 
on the part of those who direct these 
agencies, a realization of the actual 
importance to the city of a definite, 
organized attempt to serve the sur- 
rounding rural territory in the same 
manner, with certain necessary adjust- 
ments, as the city is served. 


More Human Contacts Needed 


For several decades, the city has been 
absorbing much of the most desirable 
population of the country. In the city, 
large numbers of these adopted chil- 
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dren achieve rapid development, and 
play a very important part in the up- 
building of the community. It is only 
right and fitting that the city should, 
in return, interest itself helpfully in 
the problems of the country, not only 
by promotion of organized social wel- 
fare work, but by such financial codp- 
eration as will aid in the solution of 
country problems. This is only the in- 
direct payment of a debt the city owes 
the country. 

Professor Galpin of Wisconsin 
states that the most significant defi- 
ciency handicap in farm life is a “re- 
stricted contact with the human mind,” 
incident to rural isolation. “Human 
contacts, more human contacts, and 
still more human contacts is the slogan 
remedy of the problem of rural organi- 
zation.” 

Referring to rural, local social wel- 
fare units, it appears that only 43 per 
cent were organized by paid representa- 
tives of agencies; 57 per cent were 
organized by either private individuals, 
or by Kiwanis and other clubs. 

While it thus appears that Kiwanis 
and other service organizations have 
played some part in sponsoring rural 
activities, they have appeared generally 
only as a minor sponsoring agency, but 
rarely as furnishing personal leader- 
ship or as places of meeting. 


Why Shouldn't the Farmer Have a 
Definite Address? 


Faeouent attention has been 
drawn to the difficulty in locating a 
rural farm or individual, and it is time 
this handicap be removed, to the benefit 
of all rural dwellers. 

To have a definite and easily under- 
stood address has, until recently been 
the special privilege of the city dweller. 
His street number is easily ascertained 
and found. The farmer, however, 
“lives down on the second cross-road 
to the left, about a mile beyond the 
creek and in the third house, painted 
white, after you have passed a red barn 
with a galvanized iron roof,” etc. 

An aviator, who recently made a 
forced landing in strange territory, 
anxiously inquired as to his where- 
abouts of the assembled crowd of rus- 
tics: 

“You're right in the middle of Simp- 
son’s cow pasture,” was the reply. 
Under the “clock” system, now widely 
advocated, he would have been told: 
“Jonesvillel-2 B,” and a glance at his 
pocket map would have shown the avi- 
ator his exact location. 

A real address is just as valuable to 
a farmer as to a city man. The rural 
index of Tompkins County, New York, 
gives every farm in the country a real 
address, and shows the location of 
every farmhouse. 

Yet no one makes a move to extend 


this privilege and convenience to the 
farmer. He may be reached by mail or 
phone, but it is difficult for strangers 
to locate a particular farm or farmer, 
and this often hinders the farmer in 
showing his goods. 

All homes, schools, and churches in 
the country should be numbered, and if 
done, traveling in the country would be 
made easier. There are over 50,000 
rural carriers delivering and collecting 
mail daily. Routes are continually be- 
ing changed, consolidated and new 
routes created. There are hundreds of 
daily changes on these routes, and this 
means that every day a corresponding 
number of farmers have their addresses 
taken away, and are ordered to notify 
correspondents of their new address. 
Several years ago, the American Rural 
Index Corporation of Ithaca, New 
York, patented what is known as the 
“Clock Index System,” and it can be 
obtained, like a directory, from the 
company. They make a flat charge per 
township or county for the index, maps, 
signs, etc., and some local organization 
usually finances the deal to provide the 
index service. 

Today, rural conditions are rapidly 
changing ; electricity, in its many forms 
of service, telephones, the automobile, 
paved highways, rural mail service, the 
radio, modern farm equipment, and in 
particular, an increasing daily contact 
of urban and rural people are serving 
to promote a better understanding. 


The Farm Child Needs More Medical 
Attention Than the City Child 

Kiwanis International has two main 
objectives, the foremost of which is 
the under-privileged child. In this con- 
nection observe the following data, 
which opens up a field for service as 
yet practically untouched by national 
organizations. 

Something like one-half of the 20,- 
000,000 school children in the United 
States attend rural schools. These 
country children are less healthy and 
are handicapped by more physical de- 
fects than are the children of the city 
(including all children of the slums). 
These conclusions are based upon all 
available data gathered from all parts 
of the country. In every health item, 
the country child is more defective than 
the city child, contrary to public 
opinion. More than twice as many 
country children suffer from malnutri- 
tion, are more anemic, have more lung 
trouble and include mental defectives. 
For a half century and more, we have 
been artificially drawing away to the 
cities much of the best human stock of 
the country. Neglecting the rural dis- 
tricts, the science and art of human 
living, of conserving and improving 
human health and general human wel- 
fare work have advanced much more 
rapidly in the cities. 
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lo overcome these conditions, the 
following suggestions have been ad- 
vanced: 


1. Health examinations and super- 
vision of all rural school chil- 
dren. 

2. The service of a school or dis- 
trict nurse, to provide the needed 
health service and follow-up 
work, best done by the school 
nurse. Her work is more im- 
portant in rural than in city 
schools. 


3. Warm school lunches for all 
children, rural as well as urban; 
an important result of these 
lunches is the educational effect 
upon both the children and the 
mothers. 

4. Correction of physical defects 
which are interfering with the 
health, development and prog- 
ress of rural children. For the 
rural districts, the equivalents of 
city medical and dental clinics 
and community health centers 
are urgently needed. 


5. Coéperation of physicians, medi- 
cal organizations, health boards 
and other organizations, in the 
rural health programs. 


6. Health instruction for the rural 
schools, with better trained 
school teachers, who will have 
specialized on rural school prob- 
lems in normal schools, teachers 
colleges or universities. 
Sanitary school buildings. 
Plenty of space and facilities for 
wholesome play and recreation. 
Special classes for the subnormal 
student. 
Organization of agencies in the 
cities to assist in every way pos- 
sible the farmer with his labor 
problem, to the end that crops 
may be moved by securing labor 
when and where needed. 

11. Organization of boys and girls 
contest clubs. 

12. Endorsement of and assistance 
in the movement for more rural 
high schools. 

13. Creation of agencies that will, 
from the standpoint of enlight- 
ened self-interest, actively assist 
the farmer in financing his op- 
erations, at a low rate of interest 
and with a changed attitude to- 
ward the farm mortgage on the 
part of large urban banking 
groups and chain bank systems. 
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These, in brief, are a few points in 
a discussion of a subject that has en- 
gaged the anxious attention of our 
leading men for the past fifty years, 
with many of the conflicting interests 
as far apart as ever. 
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Individual Reservations Must be Made—Advantage in Being Early 


HE 1929 Kiwanis Convention 
Office has been opened in Milwaukee 
and is in operation at 219 Cedar Street. 

From this office will be conducted 
the pre-convention activities, leading 
down to June 23, the opening day of 
the Milwaukee Convention, when the 
office will be converted into a head- 
quarters for the Hotels Committee. 
The office is located in a strategic part 
of the business section of Milwaukee, 
close to the Auditorium and near all of 
the hotels. 

An unusually adequate office was 
made possible by Kenneth K. Chalm- 
ers, General Chairman of the. Mil- 
waukee Convention Committee, who 
secured a promise, an option-and later 
a lease of the premises. “Almost as 
soon as he returned from Seattle with 
a record of the delegates’ vote in favor 
of Milwaukee, he surveyed convention 
office possibilities and made available 
a location that genuinely appealed to 
the Convention Department. 

Early selection of a convention office 
just about matches the speed in which 
the Milwaukee club has got under way 
in its avowed and announced pledge to 
make the 1929 convention the greatest 
in Kiwanis history. The personnel of 
the general convention committee has 
been arranged, the first meeting has 
been held and the committee early be- 
came a smoothly functioning machine. 

Approximately 50,000 pieces of mail 
will be handled in the convention office 
during the five and one-half months 
preceding the Milwaukee Convention. 
An accounting department will keep 
‘records of deposits 
paid by individuals and 
turned over to hotels 
for credit on reserva- 
tions. All committee 
activities will be cleared 
through the office and 
the constitutional plan 
of Kiwanis convention 
operation will gradu- 
ally be worked out so 
that the scenes will all 
be set and the curtain 
will go up Sunday 
evening, June 23, with 
everything in readiness 
for smooth handling of 
the 1929 gathering. 






By MERTON S. HEISS 


Convention Manager 


Indications all point to an extremely 
heavy attendance at the coming con- 
vention. District “On to Milwaukee” 
committees have been appointed, some 
of them in the early fall of 1928, and 
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in some cases special trains have been 
engaged and itineraries completed. . It 
is evident the delegates, their wives and 
other members of their® families, are 
coming.in numbers far exceeding pre- 
vious conventions and are coming by 
train, automobile, boat and airplane. 
The fact that more than 4,500 persons 
attended the Seattle Convention, with 
Seattle located at the extreme north- 
western end of the United States, is 
accepted as advance proof that Mil- 
waukee, located close to the center of 
Kiwanis population, will draw thou- 
sands of additional Kiwanians and 
relatives and friends. 


Hotel Reservations 
Hotel reservations will be handled as 
at Seattle. Reservation contracts will 
be mailed from the convention office to 
the secretaries of all Kiwanis clubs in 
the United States and Canada. The 


contracts will be individually signed 
and returned to the convention office 
with hotel guarantee deposits of $5.00 
for each person signing a contract. As- 
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signments will be made in the order of 
receipt of contracts and the mailing out 
of contracts will be on a schedule which 
will give no club the advantage over 
any other. Complete codperation of the 
Milwaukee hotel managers is assured 
and adequate rooms of the type re- 
quired by Kiwanis convention attend- 
ants are contracted for. Rigid investi- 
gation of - Milwaukee hotel facilities 
was made by members of the Inter- 
national. Board of. Trustees and the 
situation was found to be entirely satis- 
factory. 


Reduced Railroad Rates 


Reduced railroad rates have been 
granted for convention attendance. The 
usual fare-and one-half for the round 
trip under the Identification Certificate 
plan has been granted. An additional 
concession has been made whereby for a 
fare and three-fifths for the round trip 
there may be a thirty day return limit. 
The identification certificate will be 
mailed to the secretaries of the clubs 
for the persons who have contracted 
for hotel reservations. 

Several districts either are arranging 
or have arranged for extensive boat 
trips on the Great Lakes in connection 
with convention’ attendance. This has 
proved a popular feature with other 
conventions held in Milwaukee. Steam- 
ship docks are conveniently located in 
Milwaukee. 

The first mailing from the conven- 
tion office will go to the secretaries of 
the clubs before the month of February 
is ended. This mailing will include a 
supply of hotel. reser- 
vation contracts and it 
is suggested this year, 
as always, that con- 
tracts be mailed early. 
There will be proper 
rooms for every one, 
but there always is an 
advantage in early res- 
ervations. Remember, 
you should sign your 
own reservation con- 
tract and return it with 
a hotel guarantee de- 
posit of $5.00 for each 
person signing the con- 
tract to the Kiwanis 
Convention Office. 





SSIMILATING 
of Kiwanis—appropriating and trans- 
forming or incorporating into the sub- 
stance of Kiwanis the objec tives of Ki- 
wanis. Thatis the whole secret of the 
continued life of Kiwanis, isn't it ? 

If a man didn’t have the ability to 


the objec tives 


assimilate nourishment, of course he 
could live long, 
much food he took into his system. 

If, as Kiwanians, we do not appro- 
priate and incorporate into the sub- 
stance of Kiwanis the objectives of Ki- 


not no matter how 


wanis—the nourishment—Kiwanis 
can't live. Ours is an idealistic organ- 
ization. Its growth is dependent, not 


upon substantial nourishment but upon 
spiritual nourishment. 

The things we accomplish in Ki- 
wanis are both tangible and intangible. 
The work of Kiwanis which is evident 
to and recognized by the outside world 
is very largely tangible and material. 
However, the tangible and material 
things would not be accomplished were 
it not for the spiritual things—the 
idealism behind them. 

It is not my purpose to digress from 
the subject by discussing what have 
been so often and better discussed, the 
aims and ideals of Kiwanis, but I make 
the statement as a preliminary. 

Most of us are old enough in Ki- 
wanis to remember that in the early 
days the clubs were given the motto 
“We Build” and left to themselves 
more or less to develop their own pro- 
grams of building. In those days much 
thought was given to the mechanical 
details of the organization—to the ma- 
chinery for carrying out whatever work 
might be the result of the inspiration 
of the motto. As time went on more 
and more clubs were found to be work- 
ing along the same general lines of 
building, indicating that they were in- 
spired by the same aims, and a few 
years ago it was decided to adopt cer- 
tain objectives on which all clubs could 
unite. This program of objectives has 
been enlarged and revised in the light 
of experience until today we have 
settled upon a limited number of ob- 
Jectives, the carrying out of which ex- 
perience has taught us, fit into the Ki- 
wanis structure. 





*Address at 
7, 1925. 
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Assimilating the Objectives of Kiwanis 


Primary Work of Clubs Is to Localize International Objectives* 


By WILLIAM C. GREEN 


International Trustee 


This was if we were to 


function as an international organiza- 


necessary 


tion and not operate as a mere collec- 
tion of clubs with a common name but 
no common purpose. 

This statement of objectives is as 
fine a statement of the purposes of an 
organization as can be found in the 
literature of organizations the world 
over. Nevertheless, unless those ob- 
jectives are assimilated by Kiwanis, 
unless they are appropriated and in- 
corporated into the substance of Ki- 
wanis, they will amount to nothing 
more than high sounding phrases, 
shadows without substance. 

Though every member of the organ- 
ization place a card with the statement 
of the objectives on his desk or on his 
wall where his eye may fall upon it 
many times a day; though every mem- 
ber of Kiwanis may approve most 
heartily the phrasing of the objectives 
and feel satisfaction in his heart that 
he is a member of an organization with 
such lofty purposes ; though every ora- 
tor in Kiwanis may thrill his audi- 
ences with elaborations of those objec- 
tives, unless they are incorporated into 
the working body of the organization 
they will serve no nutritive function 
and therefore can be of no value in 
building up the body and prolonging 
the life of the organization. 

In other words, no matter how much 
we may talk of the aggressive continu- 
ance of a program of service for the 
under-privileged children ; boast of our 
intention to promote an intelligent, pro- 
gressive and serviceable citizenship; 
state our intention to promote as the 
guiding principles in business and pro- 
fessional life the ideals expressed in 
the statement of Kiwanis _ business 
standards ; declare our intention to ob- 
tain, if possible, a better understanding 
between the farmer and city man; no 
matter how much we may approve the 
principle of vocational guidance and 
placement, we will serve no useful pur- 
pose as an organization unless those 
aims, those purposes, those objectives, 
are made a part of the very existence 
of the organization; unless every club 
which is a component part of Kiwanis 
International considers those objectives 
a part of its program to be carried out 
by actual work and accomplishment. 
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Frank Sheiry, late editor of Kvz- 
grams, the weekly magazine of the 
Washington Kiwanis club, once wrote 
this little sentence, ‘Ideas are peculiar 
things—they won't work unless you 
do.” No matter how lofty your aims 
or ideals may be, they won’t work un- 
less you do, and no matter how you 
may be imbued with the ideals of Ki- 
wanis, those ideals won’t work, and you 
will have no part in Kiwanis accom- 
plishment unless you yourself work, 
and the Kiwanis work which will be 
effective is that which is called for by 
the five objectives. 

Think in 


Terms of International 
Objectives 

One of the greatest handicaps en- 
countered in clubs arises from the in- 
ability of officers and members of those 
clubs to think “Internationally.” Even 
though they have before them the In- 
ternational objectives and even though 
they approve of them most heartily 
they fail to realize that they themselves 
constitute component parts of the In- 
ternational organization and that the 
objectives were not intended for some- 
one else but were intended to be, and 
are, their own program of work. 

It should be self-evident, and is self- 
evident, to anyone who gives the mat- 
ter a moment's thought, that the only 
way in which an International objec- 
tive can be carried out is by work along 
the line of that objective by the clubs 
which constitute the International or- 
ganization and it should be just as 
obvious that if work along the line of 
carrying out any objective is engaged 
in only by a portion of the clubs, that 
work is not the work of the Inter- 
national organization but simply the 
work of the particular clubs engaged in 
it. 

I think there is no Kiwanian who is. 
not proud of the organization, not 
alone because it is an outstanding 
organization in his own city, but be- 
cause he considers it one of the out- 
standing organizations, if not the out- 
standing organization, of the Amer- 
ican continent. Yet how often that 
man who is so proud of the organiza- 
tion fails to realize that he and his club 
are perhaps doing very little or noth- 
ing toward the advancement of the 
(Turn to page 100) 
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Analysis of a Phase 


HE organization and development 
ot the district as one of the codrdinate 
units of our administrative plan in Ki- 
wanis required an adequate financial 
plan to insure the performance of its 
functions. The increasing promotional 
activities imposed upon the district or- 
ganization have led to the adoption, in 
a large part, of the financial plan. of 
our International unit. This develop- 
ment came to its full fruition in the 
adoption of our present International 
Constitution and By-laws at the Den- 
ver Convention in 1924 and the stand- 
ard District By-Laws which were sub- 
sequently promulgated by our Inter- 
national Board of Trustees and adopted 
by our districts. 

The subject of “District Finance” in 
Kiwanis presents the usual consider- 
ations incident to any personal or busi- 
ness financial program with the partic- 
ular adaptation to the function of the 
district in Kiwanis. These considera- 
tions are: 

(1) Available sources of revenue 

(2) Necessary expenditures 

(3) Optional expenditures 

(4) A wise allocation of our expen- 
ditures to secure the most productive 
results 

(5) A balancing of the district bud- 
get 

(6) The plan of supervision 


I. AVAILABLE SourCES OF REVENUE 


HE [International Constitution 

(Article XII, Section 3) fixes the 
maximum and minimum amount of 
annual dues available to the district 
organizations : 

“Each member club shall pay to the 
district with which it is affiliated for 
each and every member, with the ex- 
ception of honorary members, a sum of 
at least one dollar ($1.00) and not ex- 
ceeding one dollar and fifty cents 
($1.50), per annum, as fixed by the 
District By-Laws, payable not later 
than sixty (60) days after January 
first in each year. These dues shail be 
based upon the membership of the re- 
spective clubs as shown in their semi- 
annual reports to Kiwanis Interna- 
tional as of January first.” 

It provides that as to new clubs or- 





*Address at the International Council, Chicago, 
December 6, 1928. 


Kiwanis District Finances 


of Administration of Interest to Every Member* 


By RAYMOND M. CROSSMAN 


International Treasurer 


ganized during the year the annual 
dues shall be pro-rated according to the 
unexpired portion of the installment 
period in which the club is built. (Arti- 
cle XII, Section 4 of the Constitution. ) 

The Constitution further provides 
(Article VI, Section 3) for the pro- 
mulgation by the Board of Trustees 
of Kiwanis International of Standard 
District By-Laws and for their adop- 
tion by the district convention in behalf 
of the district. The Standard District 
By-Laws (Article XVI, Section 1) has 
this provision with reference to annual 
dues: 

‘Each member club shall pay to the 
district for each and every member, 
with the exception of honorary mem- 
bers, the sum of $ —— (at least one 
dollar [$1.00] and not exceeding one 
dollar and fifty cents [$1.50]) per 
annum, which shall be payable not 
later than sixty (60) days after the 
first day of January each year. These 
dues shall be based upon the member- 
ship of the respective clubs as shown in 
their semi-annual reports to Kiwanis 
International, as of January Ist.” 

There is carried into the district by- 
laws as well the provision for the pro- 
rating of district dues of a new club 
organized during the year according to 
the unexpired portion of the fiscal year. 
(Article VI, Section 2) 

A survey of our twenty-nine districts 
discloses that twelve of them have fixed 
their annual dues at $1.50, three of 
them at $1.25, thirteen of them at $1.00 
and one in a lesser amount. These 
annual dues constitute the basic source 
of revenue for district administration. 

The district by-laws further provide 
(Article XVI, Section 3) : 

“No financial obligation other than 
the annual dues, herein provided, shall 
be placed upon the clubs by the dis- 
trict and no voluntary contribution for 
any district activity shall be requested 
of all clubs by the district except by the 
majority vote of the delegates at a con- 
vention or a majority vote upon a 
referendum submitted to all clubs of 
the district, and with the approval of 
the Board of Trustees of Kiwanis In- 
ternational.” 

This provision is not only a reserve 
authority for raising possible necessary 
revenue additional to the annual dues, 
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but is a limitation and double check 
upon the imposition of financial bur- 
dens upon our clubs. Twelve of our 
districts under this power to raise 
revenue have imposed a special assess- 
ment for the sole purpose of meeting 
the expense of a district bulletin rang- 
ing in amount from twenty-five cents 
to fifty cents a year. The remaining 
districts provide for the bulletins either 
out of the regular annual dues or by 
voluntary subscriptions. 

Eleven of our districts have exer- 
cised this power by a special assess- 
ment for district conventions ranging 
from fifty cents to one dollar per year. 
Others provide for the expense of the 
district convention, by registration fees 
only, by registration fees and a fund 
from the host club, by registration fees 
and district appropriation from the an- 
nual dues, and in various modifications 
of these plans. 

Five of our districts have utilized 
this power in levying special dues of 
from twenty-five cents to seventy-five 
cents a year either for the expense of 
the annual January meeting of the 
district trustees or for special district 
activities or for an emergency fund. 

There is but one remaining source 
of revenue to the districts (Article 
XVII, Section 9): 

“Each Trustee or alternate in at- 
tendance on any regular or special 
meeting of the Board of Trustees here- 
in provided shall file an itemized state- 
ment of railroad and Pullman expense 
with the Secretary within ten (10) days 
after such meeting. Such statements 
when received shall be totaled and each 
club in the district shall pay its pro- 
rata share of such total expense. Re- 
fund shall be made by the Secretary to 
each Trustee or each alternate sub- 
mitting statement of expense, immedi- 
ately upon receipt of pro-rated share 
from his club. Each club shall deter- 
mine any reimbursement to be made to 
its Trustee for hotel or incidental ex- 
penses incurred in attending any regu- 
lar meeting of the Board of Trustees.” 

This plan of financing the expense 
of district trustees to their two meet- 
ings, the first in January, and the 
second at the time of the district con- 
vention, has been practically unan- 
imously followed by our districts. 
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Since the entire provision for avail- 
able source of revenue is found in our 
district by-laws and can be amended 
only by action of the district convention 
(Article XX, Section 1) and as all 
amendments to the district by-laws 
must be approved by the Board of 
Trustees of Kiwanis International 
(Article X XI, Section 1), the question 
of the maximum revenue to be raised 
by the district has naturally been pre- 
sented to and considered by our Inter- 
national Board of Trustees. 

A thorough study of the whole ques- 
tion of district finances has therefore 
been made,—in its relation to the neces- 
sity of district needs, the advisability 
of limiting the maximum amount pay- 
able by each individual Kiwanian to 
avoid overburdening of the individual 
Kiwanian, and the relation to Inter- 
national finance. The International 
Board of Trustees has expressed the 
opinion that the district should not 
undertake to raise the revenue beyond 
the maximum annual dues of $1.50 
with a per capita tax or special assess- 
ment for district convention or district 
bulletin and that the entire revenue for 
district purposes ought not to exceed an 
amount of $2.25 per person per year, 
except in the provision for the payment 
of travel expense of district trustees at 
their meetings. 

This completes the available sources 
of revenue for district administration, 
all of which comes from the clubs with- 
in the particular district. 


II. Necessary ExpeNDITURES OF THE 
District 
LL of the revenue raised by the dis- 
trict is expended in behalf of and 
within the district and none of this 
revenue enters into our International 
finances, 

The provisions of the district by- 
laws fixed definitely certain, required 
district expenditures. 

(1) “The necessary traveling ex- 
penses of all district officers attending 
any district convention or regularly 
called meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees or of the Executive Committee 
shall be paid by the district. The 
necessary traveling expenses of the 
Governor and Lieutenant Governors 
when engaged in the business of the dis- 
trict shall be paid by the district in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
budget.” (Article XVII, Section re 

The officers so referred to include the 
governor, immediate past governor, the 
lieutenant governors, treasurer and 
secretary (or secretary-treasurer) (Ar- 
ticle V, Section 1), which district 
officers constitute the Executiye Com- 
mittee. (Article VII, Section 1.) 


(2) “The necessary expenses of the 
Governor incurred in attending any 
convention of Kiwanis International 





shall be paid by the district.” (Article 
XVII, Section 8.) 

(3) “The Board of Trustees shall 
consist of the Governor, the Immediate 
Past Governor, the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernors, the Treasurer, the Secretary, 
and the Trustee from each chartered 
club in the district”; (Article VI, Sec- 
tion 1) which Board of Trustees is 
required to hold at least two meetings 
during each calendar year, one not 
later than in January and another in 
connection with the district convention. 
(Article VI, Section 3.) It is for the 
traveling expenses of the district trus- 
tees of each club attending the meet- 
ings of the Board of Trustees of the 
district that the provision is made for 
pro-rating railroad and Pullman ex- 
pense back against the whole number 
of clubs in the district to which refer- 
ence has been made. 

(4) It is required by the district by- 
laws that a district bulletin be issued. 
(Article XVIII, Section 1.) 

(5) The by-laws provide for the 
holding of an annual district conven- 
tion which requires certain distinct ex- 
pense from the district fund in behalf 
of the district officers attending same, 
aside and apart from the revenue raised 
by registration fees or otherwise for 
other convention purposes. (Article 
XI, Section 1.) 

(6) The provision for district com- 
mittees (Articles VIII and IX) neces- 
sitates a consideration of such provision 
as can or shall be made for committee 
purposes. 

All of these items may be considered 
as fixed expenditures of the budget and 
provision must be made in whole or in 
part in order that these arms of the 
district administration may function 
and carry out their full purpose. 


In examining all of the budgets of 
our districts for the year 1928, we find 
almost without exception that these 
fixed expenditures have been thor- 
oughly recognized and proper budget 
provision commensurate with ability 
made for their needs. 


III. Optionat EXPENDITURES 
T has been the experience of our dis- 
tricts that the actual administrative 
financial requirements for the meeting 
of fixed expenditures have, to a large 
extent, absorbed the available revenue. 
Extreme caution, therefore, should be 
exercised in use of district funds in 
optional activities or for unnecessary 
purposes, particularly when this is done 
at the expense of the necessary district 
administration. 


IV. ALiocaTion 
HE allocation of the available 
revenue to our district expenditures 
becomes an important factor and re- 
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quires a thorough understanding of the 
district needs in securing the most 
productive results. A thorough knowl- 
edge of district activities and their rela- 
tive importance is essential in order 
that we may utilize our revenue for the 
most constructive purpose. 


V. Bupcet BALANCE 


T is scarcely necessary to add that 
in an organization of our character, 
composed as it is of outstanding busi- 
ness and professional men and of agri- 
cultural pursuits, executive in type, we 
should handle our Kiwanis finance in a 
strictly business way, that our district 
budget should be balanced and our ex- 
penditures confined thereto. 


VI. Supervision oF District 
FINANCES 
MONG the district committees is 
the important one of “Finance” 
(Article VIII, Section 1 [f]) whose 
duty is as follows: 

“The Committee on Finance shall 
prepare a budget of estimated income 
and expenditures for submission to the 
Board of Trustees, and shall submit 
such other recommendations on finance 
as may be requested by the Board of 
Trustees or the Executive Committee.” 
(Article IX, Section 5.) 

This committee, as all others, is ap- 
pointed by the governor (Article VIII, 
Section 2) and of which he is an ex- 
officio member (Article V, Section 4 
[a] ) and the governor, therefore has 
an individual responsibility in the con- 
sideration of the financial program of 
the district. 

It is the duty of the Board of Trus- 
tees at its meeting in January to adopt 
a budget of estimated income and ex- 
penditures for the year, recommenda- 
tion of which shall come from the Fi- 
nance Committee (Article XVII, Sec- 
tion 2). At the same meeting the 
Board of Trustees determines the 
official depository of district funds 
(Article XVII, Section 5) ; designates 
the official or officials who shall sign 
checks (Article X VII, Section 6) ; fixes 
the amount of and approves the bond 
of the treasurer (Article V, Section 4 
[c] ); and of the secretary (Article V, 
Section 4 [d] ); establishes the district 
convention registration fee where that 
plan is in use (Article XI, Section 10) ; 
and names the auditor to examine and 


report upon the books of account of ° 


the district (Article XVII, Section 4). 

“The fiscal year of the district shall 
begin on the first day of each year.” 
(Int. By-Laws, Article V, Section 9) 
and (District By-Laws, Article XVII, 
Section 1.) 

The Secretary collects all funds 
due the district, turns them over to the 
Treasurer upon his receipt for same, is 
required to submit a report to the an- 

(Turn to page 107) 
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BOILED apple dumpling was the cause of it all. 

I am sitting at a typewriter in the wee small 

hours of the morning writing when I should be 

sleeping. I am soon to take a trip to talk to a Kiwanis 

club, but I know the talk I make will be a failure, or the 

train will run off the track, or something happen which is 

unpleasant, and I am pessimistically sure you won’t like 
this story! 

But I mustn’t forget that boiled apple dumpling. I 
couldn’t forget it if I would. I knew the confounded thing 
would make me sick. I have been eating them for half a 
century; they always have made me sick. I might as well 
dine on a pound of putty as boiled apple dumpling, but I do 
not care for putty as a diet and I do like apple dumplings. 

I never learn anything by experience. Experience is the 
most over-rated teacher there is! Experience is a fussy old 
maid with a much better reputation than she deserves. Like 
a lot of other old maids, she tries her hand at teaching, but 
her habit of coming late makes her fail as an educator. 

A man learns by experience that it is a mistake for him 
to eat apple dumplings, smoke black cigars or play poker 
for table stakes, but it is then too late to do him any good. 
His stomach has gone flooie, his nerves are shattered and 
his gambling instinct has run away with him anyhow. 

From generation to generation we go on making the same 
mistakes, never learning by them. I have eaten apple 
dumpling after apple dumpling and tried to sleep with civil 

war in my stomach, but I never got away with it once! 

I wish I had access to the man who first laid down the 
proposition that experience is the best teacher! Experience 
is the poorest pedagogue who ever tried to teach a human 
anything. I am so mad at the man who expounded that 
aphorism that if he were here in his pajamas I would give 
him an argument! 


But you and I have had a lot of arguments; another 
proof that we never learn anything by experience. No 
man ever won an argument. All arguments end in both 
parties being more firmly fixed than ever in their own 
opinions. Each has a poorer opinion of the mental equip- 
ment of the other. Yet we go on and argue over politics, 
religion, morals, prohibition or what have you! 


And we get mad, too! Experience tells us that any man 
who loses his temper is a fool, yet we get angry when the 
car won't start on a cold morning, peeved when the 
stenographer raises the window and lets in a draft on the 
back of our neck, lose our temper when some reckless 
motorist takes our right of way, furious when a cop pinches 
us as we do the same thing to some other fellow! If ex- 
perience is a teacher, then a saxophone is a musical in- 
strument. 

You and I both know a woman has no more logic than a 
lady chicken has teeth. Yet we live with them, love them, 
let them manage our morals and dictate our neckties and 
our table manners, and despite experience, expect them to 
function in a perfectly logical way! If she has twelve 
pairs of shoes and says she has absolutely none for that new 
beige velvet dress, we talk to her about the twelve pairs for- 
getting former experiences under just such circumstances. 
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She always finishes with this: “Men do not understand.” 

Of course, no one drinks these days in the United States, 
because we have prohibition. But in the wicked old days 
when the world was all full of sin and gin, men never 
learned by experience that they could not hoist high-balls 
at night until they wore out the sleeves of their coats under 
the arms and still function at business the following day 
because of that pessimistic, bromo seltzerish feeling which 
made them feel that life was a vain and sad affair. 

We joyously buy a piece of ground and start to build a 
five thousand dollar house on it, never learning by ex- 
perience that five thousand dollar houses always cost 
fifteen before they are completed. What was started as a 
cash transaction ends in mortgages and vain regrets. 

We put fifty dollars in our left hand hip pocket and 
button the flap with the idea that we do not need to spend 
it just because we have it, not learning by experience that 
we always spend all the money we have, no matter whether 
it is a handful of young silver or a wad of yellow backs 
that would trip a leaping greyhound. 


We hold Kiwanis meetings which last an hour and a 
half although the time budget says the meetings shall last 
only one hour, never learning by experience that nothing so 
discourages attendance as over-time meetings. 

Verbal reports of attendance committees tell the men 
who do attend that they ought to attend, instead of learning 
by experience that we ought to send missionaries and Ki- 
wanis revivalists to get the men who do not attend to come 
to the meetings. 

Clubs which call off their meetings in the summer months 
contrary to the Constitution, have not learned by the ex- 
perience of fifteen hundred other clubs that it is ten times 
as hard to revive a Kiwanis club at the end of a summer 
called-off season than to keep a Kiwanis club functioning 
fifty-two meetings in the year. 

Reports of representation at International conventions 
show that a few weak clubs do not send representatives. 
They have not learned by experience that there is no more 
certain way of reviving a weak club than to dig down and 
send two or three members to this great fount of Kiwanis 
inspiration. 

All this sounds pessimistic. But what can you expect of 
a man who is sitting until a couple of three o'clock in the 
morning nursing a pestiferous boiled apple dumpling which 
is raising a rebellion in his midriff and making him stop 
from time to time with the fear that he will not be able to 
hold anything on his stomach but his hands ? 

I should have learned by experience that a man in my 
physical condition is in no shape to write cheerful litera- 
ture. I am being actuated by my stomach instead of that 
part of me I laughingly call my brain. But you know by 
experience that I am not clever very much of the time. At 
least, if you didn’t when you commenced this, you do now! 

We are going to bed now—my apple dumpling and I. I 
wish that experience were a better teacher but I’m power- 
fully discouraged about it. Neither you nor I have learned 
much from it! 








Modern Business Standards 


Business Is Human Welfare—Teamwork Most Important Factor 


By WALTER C. BIENEMAN 


Chairman of the Committee on Business Standards, 1928 


ics subject of business standards 
is one that is becoming increasingly 
important to Kiwanis International. 
The business man is today coming into 
his own. An article in a national maga- 
zine only recently pointed out that we 
make heroes of great explorers, scien- 
tists, inventors, and generals, but a 
truly great business man is just as much 
to be lionized as any of these and far 
more deserving of praise and acclaim 
than some who are getting it. 

There are some who approve of the 
statements of the soap-box orator on 
lower Broadway when he shouted: 
“Business is crooked. It is made 
up of bloodsuckers. The whole rotten 
American industrial system should be 
completely smashed.” 

As a contrast to that President Cool- 
idge said: 


“TI agree that the measure of suc- 
cess is not merchandise, but charac- 
ter. But I do criticize those senti- 
ments, held in all too respectable 
quarters, that our economic system is 
fundamentally wrong, that com- 
merce is only selfishness, and that 
our citizens, holding the hope of all 
that America means, are living in 
industrial slavery. The man who 
builds a factory builds a temple. 
The man who works there worships 
there, and to each is due, not scorn 
and blame, but reverence and praise.” 


After some inquiry into the subject 
we find that only twenty-five or thirty 
brief years ago many shady business 
practices were indulged in, some quite 
commonly, by all classes of business 
men, both large and small. We find 
now that many groups of men and trade 
associations were actively engaged in 
ridding themselves of many question- 
able practices. 

Certainly no better place could be 
found in which to hear the thought of 
business men from all sections of the 
United States crystallized into a com- 
posite picture of what is going on in 
American business today, than at the 
meeting of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce which took place in 
Washington. 

Two thousand delegates from 900 
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chambers of commerce and 600 trade 
associations—spokesmen for nearly a 
million merchants and manufacturers 
carried the hopes and aspirations of 
their various. localities, all merging 
toward a national point of view, all 
looking at business matters with a com- 
mon focus, all learning teamwork and 
preaching it to their country. 

Surely there at that meeting was to 
be found a “Cross Section of Business” 
and the dominating note as sounded by 
the first speaker and carried through 
every speech to the end of the week’s 
meeting was “Teamwork.” — Team- 
work for the good of the Chamber— 
Teamwork for the good of business— 
Teamwork for the good of the Ameri- 
can people—Teamwork for prosperity. 

May I digress long enough to illus- 
trate teamwork with a pointed yet 
amusing verse. 


A Saga of the Sour 

“William Dole was a crabbed soul 
who wrought a wicked lyric; in 
rancid verse his town he’d curse with 
language most satiric. Bill loved to 
bait with hymns of hate the stupid 
town officials and air his views in the 
Daily News in squibs signed with 
initials. The torn-up street his poet 
feet would spurn in bitter sallies; 
his ancient beak in constant pique 
kept poking into allies. No thing on 
earth moved Bill to mirth—his ear- 
nestness was deadly; from alley 
smells to school-kid yells he raged in 
ranting medley. 

A Kiwanian at last began to weary 
of Bill’s knocking and had his say in 
Bill’s own way, Bill’s very method 
mocking. He wrote, “O Bill, you 
bitter pill, you are most hard to 
swallow. Your nagging lines, your 
snarls and whines—how many more 
must follow? The city needs your 
facile screeds to boost instead of 
chide it; if it’s astray you know the 
way to help it and to guide it. Come 
lend a hand, play with the band in 
notes somewhat harmonic. Codper- 
ate, do not berate ; Good fellowship’s 
a tonic. Come, join us, Bill ; thaw out 
your chill—be not so supercilious. If 
looked at right, this town is bright; 
so, Bill, quit being bilious.” 
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At first Bill fumed and then he 
gloomed and called his critic snooty. 
The rhymes he wrote took on a note 
defining civic duty. The Kiwanis 
Club asked him to sub on its “Spot- 
less Town” committee. He changed 
his ways and sang the praise of team- 
work for the city.” 

A perusal of what transpired at that 
meeting shows clearly that the policies 
and problems of yesteryear are not the 
policies and problems of today and 
that the immediate years to come will 
bring new changes in the ethics of busi- 
ness and its relationship to this country 
and the whole world. It proves that 
business is purging itself of many of 
its own shortcomings—is strengthening 
its own weaknesses and purifying its 
own practices and purposes. 

Consider the case of corporations. 
Who does not remember the vilifica- 
tions that were heaped upon the cor- 
porations twenty and thirty years ago. 
They were pictured by word and pen 
as huge dragons devouring all in 
their paths, or colossal figures of men 
with low brows, brutish instincts, with- 
out principle or pity being carried to 
great power and wealth on the backs 
of the overworked, downtrodden, bent- 
backed public. 

Today the common opinion is that 
“The public owns America, and is be- 
ginning to know it.” Willis J. Ballin- 
ger, a Yale graduate, who formerly 
taught economics at Smith and Am- 
herst said: 

“That famous description of dem- 
ocratic government ‘of the people, by 
the people and for the people’ is in fair 
way of becoming descriptive of Ameri- 
can business. We have 20,000,000 in- 
vestors to show how great is our 
democracy of business.” 

There was a day when the outright 
ownership of a business was the goal 
desired and the right to be acknowl- 
edged boss was paramount in the mind 
of practically every business man. In 
the South the outright ownership of a 
plantation was for many years the cor- 
ner stone of business and social rec- 
ognition. 


The Vanderbilt who founded the 
(Turn to page 104) 
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Historic Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Kiwanis Is Taking a Large Part in Present Day 


ERHAPS no city is more en- 
titled to be known as the most historic 
city in the United States than the city 
of Fredericksburg, Virginia, nestling 
on the south bank of the Rappahan- 
nock River, in Virginia, 55 miles south 
of the National Capital, and a like 
distance north of Richmond, the an- 
cient capital of the Confederacy, and 
the capital city of the State of Vir- 
ginia. 

A magnificent concrete highway has 
been completed by the State Highway 
Commission of Virginia, connecting 
Fredericksburg with Washington and 
Richmond, and in addition te this the 
Commission has completed other roads 
entering Fredericksburg, notably the 
King’s Highway, leading eastward 
from Fredericksburg into the cele- 
brated Northern Neck of Virginia, in 
which Northern Neck Country, within 
a radius of ten miles, was born George 
Washington, George Mason, author of 
the Bill of Rights, James Monroe, 
James Madison, Chief Justice John 
Marshall, General Robert E. Lee, and 
the maternal ancestors of Abraham 
Lincoln; the Tidewater Trail connect- 
ing Fredericksburg with Yorktown, 
where Cornwallis surrendered; and an 
East-West highway crossing the Blue 
Ridge Mountains west of Fredericks- 
burg along Spotswoods 
trail of the Knights of the 


By ALVIN T. EMBREY 


President, Kiwanis Club of Fredericksburg 


song of the mocking bird can be heard 
from the foliage of the ancient trees, 
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mingled with the busy hum of modern 
industry and modern life. 

The pedestrian walking along Caro- 
line Street will come to the Rising Sun 
Tavern, built by Charles, the brother 
of George Washington, before the 






Community Affairs 


American Revolution, and now cared 
for by the Association for the Preserva- 
tion of Virginia Antiquities. A few 
blocks away, on the same street is the 
Klotz Throwing Company, the largest 
silk mill in the South, working three 
shifts six days a week, and just across 
the street is the modern hydro-electric 
plant of the Virginia Electric and 
Power Company, recently redesigned 
and enlarged. 

In view of the modern primary 
school, maintained by the city, is the 
Hugh Mercer Apothecary Shop, the 
oldest drug store in America. This 
was the store of Dr. Hugh Mercer, 
graduate in medicine in Scotland, who 
early came to America, and through 
the influence of General Washington 
made his home at Fredericksburg. He 
was with Washington in the French 
and Indian War, was made a General 
in the Revolutionary War, and lost 
his life at the Battle of Princeton. His 
remains now sleep in Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, under a plain marble 
slab, bearing a simple but impressive 
inscription: “In memory of General 
Hugh Mercer who fell at Princeton, 
January 3rd, 1777.” 

This home and shop of the Doctor- 
General Mercer, recently acquired by 
the Citizens’ Guild of Fredericksburg, 
of which the writer is 
president, has been re- 





Golden Horse-shoe, con- 
necting the West Vir- 
ginia system with the Vir- 
ginia system of highways. 

George Washington 
was born at Wakefield, 
Virginia, 30 miles from 
Fredericksburg, and 11 
years of his boyhood was 
spent on the Washington 
farm across the _ river 
from Fredericksburg, and 
at Fredericksburg, Mary 
Washington, the mother 
of George Washington, 
lived, died and is buried. 

Fredericksburg is a 
little city in which the old 
and the new seem to meet; 
in which the _ seasonal 





Hugh Mercer Apothecary Shop, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
izens’ Guild in 1928. 
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Restored by the Cit- 


stored at a cost of some 
$20,000, under the super- 
vision of Mr. Edward W. 
Donn, Jr., of Washing- 
ton, D. C., who is a recog- 
nized American authority 
on colonial architecture. 

General Mercer was 
one of seven generals ina 
remarkable list of Revo- 
lution leaders furnished 
by the town of Fredericks- 
burg. 


It was in Mercer’s drug 





store that Washington 
kept a desk for many 
years, at which he at- 


tended to his private 
affairs connected with his 
river plantations after he 
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became a resident of 
Mount Vernon, and it 
was at this apothecary 
shop, and at Rising 
Sun Tavern, a_ block 
away, on October 6, 
1783 that southern 
leaders met to form 
the southern branch of 
the Society of -Cincin- 
nati. 

John Paul Jones 
went from his brother’s 
home at Fredericks- 
burg, John Paul's only 
home in 
offer iis service to the 
Continental 


America, to 


Congress, 
sitting in Philadelphia, 
and became the father 
of our navy. Interior view of 
Geor ae Washing- 
ton’s kinspeonle lived 
all about. At Marye’s Heights dwelt 
bis aunt and godmother. Mildred 
Washington. Nearly a century later 
Marye’s Heights again comes into the 
picture when, crowned by the armies of 
Lee and Jackson these Heights were as- 
saulted in the Battle of Fredericksburg 
by the Union Armies under General 
Burnside, where many thousands of 
the Union Soldiers laid down their life 
in this fratricidal conflict. 
Frances 
mistress at 


Washington's cousin, 
Gregory Thornton, was 
Fall Hill, one mile away. 

Kenmore, within the city, was pre- 
sided over by his sister, Betty, after 
her early marriage with the ardent, but 
cross-eyed, Colonel Fielding Lewis, 
who bankrupted himself making guns 
for the Revolutionary Army. Kenmore 
is now under the exclusive care of the 
Kenmore’ Association, with head- 
quarters at Fredericksburg. 

Brother Charles Washington, as be- 
fore built the Rising Sun 
Tavern, still in good condition. 

George was a frequent guest there. 
The worthies of those piping times 
used to meet before the broad open 
fireplace in the taproom to discuss 
politics and the coming conflict with the 
Mother Country. 

George Mason, Thomas Jefferson, 
Hugh Mercer, James Monroe, General 
Weeden, General Woodford, and 
others of like stature, there planned 
for the freedom of the Colonies. 

Tradition holds that from this 
Tavern went forth a declaration of in- 
dependence that preceded the famous 
Mecklenburg declaration by twenty- 
one days, and antedated that of the 
Continental Congress by a year. 

Across the street from the modern 
United States Post Office is the an- 
cient building housing Fredericksburg 
Lodge No. 4 of Masons in which 
Lodge George Washington was initi- 


stated, 





Hugh Mercer Apothecary Shop showing original shelf and furniture 
except counter as used by Dr. Mercer. 


ated, and in which he retained his mem- 
bership until his death. The Bible on 
which he took the oath is still pre- 
served, together with the punchbow] 
used on that memorable occasion. 

Washington’s father-in-law, John 
Dandridge, lies buried in St. George’s 
Church yard, across the street from 
the modern Princess Anne Hotel, and 
Fielding Lewis, George’s brother-in- 
law, sleeps near-by. 

At every turn the old and the new 
meet the traveler and justify the senti- 
ment, at least, that Fredericksburg is 





Understanding 


“Not understood,’ we gather false impzes- 
sions 
And hug them tighter as the years go by; 
Till virtues often seem to us transgressions 
And thus men rise and fall and live and 
die, 
“Not understood.” 


“Not understood,” how often trifles change 
us. 
The thoughtless sentence or the fancied 
slight 
Destroy long years of friendship and es- 
trange us 
And o’er our lives there falls a chilling 
blight,— 
“Not understood.” 


But understood, through friendliest relations 
Established by great cruisers of the air, 
We come to see that other leading nations 
Have interests and affections which we 
share 
When understood. 


When Zeppelins have spanned the last of 
oceans 
And nations live in friendship, side by 
side, 
Then Man will lay aside his warlike notions 
And in God’s sight as Man be justified 
And understood. 
JoHN J. LANGENBACH, 
Past President, Raymond, Wash., Club. 


one of the most historic 
cities of America, and 
in fact is an epitome 
of America’s history 
itself. 

From it marched the 
colonial patriots when 
Lord Dunmore re- 
moved the powder 
from Williamsburg to 
an English man-of-war 
lying in the harbor; 
from it was recruited 
many soldiers for the 
French and_ Indian 
War, in which Brad- 
dock met his untimely 
death, and in which 
George Washington, 
the young Virginia 
colonel, first sprang 
into national notice 
and leadership. 

In the Revolution all of the men 
capable of bearing arms volunteered, 
while the women and old men assisted 
in the making of supplies for the 
troops, and guns for the soldiers. 

In the Civil War the Fredericksburg 
area was the Flanders of the War. 
Two battles at Fredericksburg; one at 
Hamilton’s Crossing, four miles away ; 
one at Salem Church, 4 miles ; Spotsyl- 
vania Courthouse, 10 miles; Bloody 
Angle, 11 miles; Chancellorsville, 10 
miles: the Wilderness, 12 miles. 





A major-officer in the United States 
Army of the Potomac, Gen. Horatio 
D. King, has made the statement that 
more men were killed and wounded 
within a radius of 10 miles of Fred- 
ericksburg in the Civil War than Eng- 
land had lost in all her wars for a 
century up to and including the Boer 
War. 

In the World War the youngsters at 
Fredericksburg needed not to be in- 
cluded in the draft but volunteered and 
were in all the major battles on the 
Allied Front after American troops 
were sent abroad, and so ardent was 
the spirit of some of these Fredericks- 
burg youngsters that they went to 
Canada in the early stages of the war 
and enlisted in the Canadian regiments. 

The spirit, the beauty and the his- 
toric interest’ of Fredericksburg com- 
bine to lure people of diversified in- 
terests to make this their residence. 
May I not mention amongst our own 
Kiwanis membership, Gari Melchers, 
internationally known American artist, 
and C. A. Abbey, born in Turkey of 
Greek parents, who spent most of his 
younger years in the palace of the 
Romanoffs at St. Petersburg, Russia. 

With a very representative member- 
ship of leading citizens, with optimism 
and a spirit of determination, Kiwanis 
for 1929 and subsequent years has a 
bright and hopeful outlook. 
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Fellowship 


[WANIS is often defined by me as “fellowship for 
leadership.” Whether you agree with this brief, 
summarizing definition or not, you will surely ad- 

mit that fellowship and leadership are two essential factors 
in Kiwanis. Unless a club is characterized by a genuine 
fellowship it seldom shows the best leadership in com- 
munity betterment service. If fellowship does not evenu- 
ate in leadership, it fails in achieving its great purpose in 
Kiwanis. 

Both these essential factors in Kiwanis need the atten- 
tion of our leaders. Yet all too little thought is given to 
the cultivation of the genuine fellowship that must pre- 
cede effective leadership results. Fellowship is too much 
taken for granted, like the air we breathe. Too many act 
as though it was something that we can count upon without 
effort on our part. Only once so far as I can remember 
have I heard discussed at any Kiwanis conference the ques- 
tion of cultivating the proper fellowship in a Kiwanis club. 
How to promote attendance and many other problems are 
discussed but not how to promote fellowship. 

It seems to be expected that the proper fellowship will 
develop if the members of a Kiwanis club come together 
each week. Such regular and intimate meeting is, of 
course, essential to fellowship, but it does not necessarily 
insure the right kind of Kiwanis fellowship. Mere prox- 
imity does not produce fellowship. Many ride downtown 
in street cars into which people are crowded with far more 
proximity than they desire, but there is no resulting fellow- 
ship in the Kiwanis sense. 

It seems a commonplace to state that to secure the 
genuine fellowship desired in a Kiwanis club definite 
thinking and planning on the part of the club leaders is 
required. They must give attention to the ever present 
problem of expanding the fellowship to be inclusive of all 
members of the club; likewise, they must seek to improve 
the quality of the fellowship because there will result a 
corresponding betterment of the leadership strength of the 
club. 

In many clubs there are different groups that are enjoy- 
ing a fine friendliness and yet others are not included so 
that all members do not share in the fellowship as they 
should. While this is better than no fellowship at all, it 
is evidently not in line with the highest Kiwanis standards 
for fellowship. All members of a club should be bound 
together in intimate fellowship in order to secure the best 
results for the members themselves and especially to de- 
velop a more effective leadership for community service. 

The fellowship which obtains in Kiwanis clubs is gen- 
erally good but I sincerely believe that it can be improved. 
Club presidents, therefore, are urged to include in their 
administrations, definite plans for the cultivation of an all- 
inclusive and better fellowship. At board meetings and 
with the codperation of the Reception Committee, ways and 
means should be worked out to secure these desirable 
results. 

Fellowship depends, first, on the individual attitude of 


the members. Each must show himself friendly in his 
relations with the other members and this will incite a 
response from the others. No member should be allowed 
to isolate himself or to fail to show a desire for intimate 
contact with all members. 

There are many practical methods which are used by 
different clubs to secure a better and more inclusive fellow- 
ship—sport activities such as bowling, golf, etc.; different 
schemes for seating members to make certain that the 
better acquainted do not constantly sit together ; invitations 
to different groups of members to attend board meetings 
throughout the year; calls at the places of business or 
professional offices of all members ; social events, especially 
ladies’ nights, dances, bridge parties, etc. 

A most effective means to create friendliness is joint 
service in Kiwanis work. The members of a committee 
that is truly active come to know one another in a manner 
that makes for the kind of fellowship greatly to be desired, 
On the other hand, it is possible to have activity cliques 
and sport cliques that make against a general fellowship 
unless attention is given to definite means of having these 
more friendly groups contact with other members who do 
not participate in these particular sports or activities. A 
method that helps spread this fellowship beyond the 
activity groups is the careful planning of contest groups 
so that golf fans or the workers for under-privileged 
children, etc., are not placed together in the same group 
but are spread over several teams. 

One of the important factors in enlarging and bettering 
the fellowship of a Kiwanis club is the work of the Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education in educating and assimilating 
new members. If the tutor or group system of educating 
new members is used, it is impossible for the new member 
long to feel isolated or unacquainted. Where the new 
members are assigned promptly to some form of activity 
there is less danger that any of the new members fail to be 
included in the full fellewship of the club. 

Not only the president but the other officers and directors 
of a club should feel themselves peculiarly obligated to 
avoid all cliquiness. They should constantly have in mind 
the necessity for giving their leadership to the expansion 
and improvement of the fellowship of the club. Fellow- 
ship certainly should be fostered through definite plans 
just as much as attendance, good programs, etc. Study 
the conditions of your club and make certain that methods 
are adopted which will insure the finest possible fellowship. 

A football coach of mine used to say that a good foot- 
ball team consists of eleven men who love one another. 
Good fellowship in a football team wins games. So good 
fellowship in a Kiwanis club creates greater leadership for 
community betterment. 

Better fellowship for better leadership! 
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What Makes a City? 


The Real Glory Is the Quality of the People 


By CLARENCE E. FLYNN 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Bloomington, Indiana 


; 


HERE is an old story about a 
town that had a high cliff from which 
was visible a particularly beautiful 
view. The citizens of the town, being 
enterprising people, decided to capital- 
ize on this natural asset, and so they 
proceeded at once to make it a talking 
point in favor of their city as a show 
place and one desirable for residence. 

The advertising was effective. From 
far and near people came to get a 
glimpse of the famous view. Needless 
to say, they spent their money while 
they were in town, and the business 
men around the square were able to 
note a change for the better in their 
bank balances. 

It turned out, however, that viewing 
the scenery from this cliff was not 
without its dangers. The precipice was 
high, and at its foot the rocks were hard 
and rough. 

One day a visitor fell from the top 
of the cliff. His mangled body was 
picked up from the rocks below. The 
story went the rounds, and business be- 
gan falling off. The merchants got to- 
gether and agreed that they must do 
something. They decided to organize 
a campaign and raise money to build a 
hospital and provide an ambulance to 
take care of casualties. They did so, 
and with due advertising, business 
again picked up. 

One day someone suggested that a 
better thing would be a railing along 
the top of the cliff to keep people from 
falling. The railing was built, and 
there were no more accidents. 

But the people of the town shook 
their heads doubtfully and said that it 
seemed a great pity, after having gone 
to so much expense for a hospital and 
an ambulance and having advertised 
them so widely, to have no further use 
tor them. 

Greatest Factors Are Not Bank 

Balances and Buildings 

What is of importance about a city ? 
The most important thing is not its 
views, its parks and drives, its public 
buildings, nor its commercial leader- 
ship, but its people. And what makes a 
city? The greatest factor is not its 
bank clearings, its shipments of live 
stock, its factories, its stores, nor the 
extent of its public improvements, but 


the care it takes of and the safeguards 
with which it surrounds its people. 

A city is not made of streets, but of 
those who walk on them; not of stores, 
but of those who trade in them; not of 
machinery, but of those who drive it; 
not of houses, but of those who live in 
them. A city is its people. It is ex- 
actly as good or bad, as strong or weak, 
as desirable or undesirable, as endur- 
ing or temporary, as are they. With 
them it will go forward or backward, 
be an object of admiration or contempt, 
stand or fall, live or die. 

The most important question before 
a city is not what its population can 
be made by 1930, nor what advantages 
it can obtain from the next session of 
the state legislature, nor how much 
money the merchants can take in by 
organizing a bargain day or giving a 
street fair. The most important ques- 
tion is, how well founded are the 
homes, how normal is the type of life, 
how idealistic are the labors of the 
people, and how safe are the children 
and youth wherever they may go about 
the town? How many are being 
helped ? How few are being exploited ? 

When John Smith of Chicago or Abe 
Hopkins of Punkin Center considers 
moving to a town to reside, to accept a 
position, to go into business, or to put 
the children in school, the uppermost 
question in his mind is, how good a 
place is it in which to maintain a home ? 
How safe a place is it in which to rear 
children? In school, on the street, in 
their social contacts, will their best in- 
terests always be conserved ? 

Only one thing constitutes a satis- 
factory answer to these questions, and 
for it there is no adequate substitute. 
It is high grade life lived by high grade 
human beings. Where that is present 
it will reveal itself in every movement 
and institution. If it is absent, no 
boulevard mileage, or volume of busi- 
ness, or number of railroads, can make 
up for the lack of it. 


Failure in Homes Breeds Necessity 
for Substitutes 
Cities often point with pride to the 
number and costliness of their sub- 
stitutes for home life, but a far more 
prideworthy thing would be the preva- 
lence of a home life so beautiful and 
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adequate as to require no substitutes. 
The substitutes are all very well for 
those who are homeless or who are too 
crude and dull to appreciate the bless- 
ing of home, but they should not be 
needed by the mass of normal and 
average persons. 

Practically all the institutions for 
social amelioration and correction are 
parts of a widespread and inadequate 
attempt to make up for the failure of 
the home. The family is unloading 
more and more of its responsibilities on 
the school, church, and community. 
Moreover, its unwillingness or in- 
ability to discharge its duty creates the 
necessity for and the expense of 
juvenile courts, reform schools, and 
crime waves. 

Therefore, whenever one truly re- 
fers to a city as one of homes he is 
making a statement of commanding 
importance. A real city of homes is 
one with a minimum of social prob- 
lems, because, as a rule the highest 
grade of character and life is developed 
in the home atmosphere. 

A city of homes is one whose people 
have some concern about the place occu- 
pied and the work done in the com- 
munity both by themselves and their 
children. They are responsible citi- 
zens, and for such citizenship there is 
no substitute. Such people constitute 
a railing at the top of the cliff. 

All this may seem to be merely talk 
about ideals, and it is. Ideals are the 
most necessary and important things in 
the world, even for a city. Moreover, 
they have the highest cash value of 
anything with which we have to do. 


Lack of Idealism Is Expensive 


‘Tae lack of idealism is the most ex- 
pensive thing the people of any city 
can have on their hands. The lower ° 
the level of idealism the more bad bills 
are made at the stores, the greater num- 
ber of thefts is committed with 
thievery’s double cost to the com- 
munity, the greater is the amount of 
fraud, and the higher is the degree and 
therefore the cost of crime. 

Speaking from the financial view- 
point alone, and taking no account of 
the other and greater values involved, 

(Turn to page 108) 
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Exercise of the Franchise 


A country does not succeed or fail on the platforms of 
political parties or the principles of this, that or the other 
theory of government. So much of economics is now thor- 
oughly understood by all political factions that there is 
little difference in the principles of any of the several 
parties which go to make up the body politic. 

What makes or breaks a country is the type of men 
elected to public office. A country is made or marred by 
men rather than by economic principles. We of Kiwanis 
have done our best to get out the vote in all elections, feeling 
that the better class citizen has become careless in hig duty 
as a voter. 

That is splendid work but there is other labor of even 
more importance than getting out the vote in the big state, 
provincial and national elections. We of the United States 
and Canada make a big to-do over the national elections, 
when the small city and county elections and the primaries 
are fully as important. 

If at the polls we carefully select men of high type to 
hold minor offices, we have started good men at the bottom 
of the political ladder who will grow into the future great 
leaders of our country. Looming large in our national life 
is the proper administration of our local affairs. What 
counts most in the life of the average citizen is the action 
taken, the laws made, the decisions arrived at by our local 
city, county, state or province officials. 

As private citizens we are little concerned with laws 
governing national taxation. Of course we are called upon 
to pay income taxes, and if we buy goods produced in a 
foreign country we are mildly interested in the tariff. 
But the local tax, the county tax, the state and province tax 
immediately affect us. We want these to be just taxes and 
the men who disburse them honest and high class. 

If we do, not go to the primaries and the smaller elections 
and use our vote to select good men, not professional poli- 
ticians using their offices as opportunities for personal gain, 
we are not entitled to criticize the men who rob us through 
greed or carelessness. 

There is no unimportant election! Those now considered 
of least importance may in reality be the most important, 
for honesty in office must grow from the bottom up if it is 
ever to become a sturdy oak with no rot in its heart or 
limbs. 

SD 
We are informed that American tourists spent 
thirty million dollars in Canada last year. It 
seems the scenery 1s getting prettier over there of 


late. 
<< D 


Re placement 


Labor turnover is one of the problems incident to every 
large industrial organization. The methods used by mod- 
ern organizations to make replacements and reduce turn- 
over are based largely on an investigation of why work- 
men leave the company and what their reasons are for 
going to-another establishment. 
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By interviewing the man who has left, personal rela- 
tionship officers get criticisms of methods of handling help 
which enable them to remove objectionable features. 

Kiwanis is a large and a far-flung organization. While 
its workers are unpaid, they are workers just the same; 
like the salaried workers of the big industrial plants, they 
are subject to labor turnover. A certain number drop out 
of Kiwanis every year. 

These men must be replaced, that the ranks of Kiwanis 
may not be depleted. The best way to study turnover and 
replacement is the method used by the big industries. 
When we find that a good man has dropped out of Ki- 
wanis, it is the business of the Membership Committee to 
ascertain why he quit, through the personal call of a mem- 
ber of that committee or a member of the Good Will and 
Grievance Committee. There may be a reason which can 
be remedied, and further depletion from the same cause 
avoided. Sometimes the same man can be reinterested and 
reinstated. 

A complete classification list is a necessity for a Member- 
ship Committee handling replacements due to turnover. It 
is impossible to get such a list by hit or miss methods. It 
is the duty of the Classification Committee to build this up 
from various informational sources available and to main- 
tain it constantly up to date. 

With this list in hand, vacancies will suggest themselves 
immediately. We may not think of desirable men for Ki- 
wanis in a vague way, but names suggest themselves im- 
mediately when we have before us Accountant, Actuary, 
Adding Machines, etc. 


* D 


All men are born equal. It is their own fault if 
they do not die that way. 


*¢ D 


Zoning 


“So many sordid ugly little towns!” exclaimed the 
traveler in the Pullman as the train drove on through one 
of the most settled communities on the continent. 

Why ? 

No man planning a house as residence for himself and 
descendants would build one room, then add another here 
and a third there as fancy dictated. He would employ an 
experienced architect to draw plans which would make the 
house a perfect whole consistent with the grounds and 
neighborhood, though planned for possible future addi- 
tions. 

On the American continent we build villages, towns and 
cities without planning, without design, each independent 
of its neighbor, mixing business, manufacturing and resi- 
dences indiscriminately. Too often the result inspires the 
remark with which this editorial begins. 

In many unplanned villages a citizen may build himself 
a pretty bungalow with roses looking in and babies looking 
out, to find in a year a Chinese laundry opened next door 
on one side while on the other is a tan yard. 


Exaggerated, perhaps, but much to the point. The 
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smaller the town the more important that the city fathers 
establish a zoning commission of public spirited citizens to 
plan for years ahead that such conditions may be avoided. 

A besetting sin of the modern successful town is the 
real estate speculator. Not the investor, but the boom 
speculator. A well established zoning commission is a 
great safeguard for the stabilization of real estate values. 
The buyer of a lot knows how far he will be from the saw 
mill and the warehouse; his values are stabilized accord- 
ingly. 

Where a proper zoning commission functions relegating 
business to business property, manufacturing to its own 
zone and residences to their proper neighborhoods, New 
York’s loss, of one hundred and twenty-six million dollars 
in two city blocks, caused by moving of business from the 
neighborhood of 20th and 5th Avenue, is not possible. 

It is a cash asset to a town to be beautiful. It is of 
honest value to the merchant, the real estate owner, to 
every man in the community. 

Parks are no longer plots of ground presented to the city 
by some citizen who wants the area named for him. With 
today’s traffic conditions parks for children at regular in- 
tervals are as much a necessity as water works and a light- 
ing plant. 

One interesting feature of the park situation is that the 
land least available for other purposes is best suited for 
parks. Rugged hillsides, boulder strewn mountains, the 
rough banks of streams, least adapted to building are best 
adapted to park systems. 

Once permanently out of city politics, into the hands of a 
high class commission which fears nor favors none, zoning 
is the small town’s best bet for future growth. To this de- 
sirable end, any Kiwanis club which hooks its chariot to 
this movement or initiates one of its own does a fine job 
for its community. 

From lack of planning for the future every city on the 
continent with the possible exception of Salt Lake City is 
suffering from a traffic congestion, the biggest problem ever 
faced by municipalities. No commission could have dis- 
counted the coming of the automobile in its present num- 
bers but a zoning commission would for beauty’s sake have 
provided wider streets than we now have. 

4% 


A good steering wheel is better than a loud horn. 
a> 
Sixty Years 

More than sixty years ago there was waged in the United 
States one of the most sanguinary wars which history 
records. A civil war, brother against brother, fellow 
countryman against fellow countryman. Most men who 
tought in that war are now eighty years or more in age. 

Blue and gray fought for what they thought was right, 
but the passing years have healed the wounds of strife. 
Mellowed by time these dear old patriots have but a few 
years to live and but few more pleasures to come. 

North and South, can be found these lonely old chaps, 
closer to the coffin than to the crib. The cause for which 
they fought has passed into the limbo of forgotten things. 

Any Kiwanis club can do a wonderful service by holding 
one meeting a year at which these dear old boys are guests 
of honor. The American Legion has supplanted the or- 
ganizations they formed after the Civil War. To some 
extent they are being forgotten in the interest of more 
modern things. Frequently we read of the last two who 
dined together, in reunion of what was once a proud 
company. 

The most worth-while things in life are founded on 
sentiment. Such a matter of sentiment as this will not only 
add happiness to the few remaining years of these veterans 
but create a by-product of increased patriotism for Kiwanis. 


February, 1929 


Business Ethics 


Evidence of the general spread of a desire for better 
business ethics is the publication by a prominent magazine 
of problems in business principles. A recent issue of The 
Golden Age contained a story dealing with a dozen prob- 
lems in the twilight zone of business ethics. 

These problems might be decided either way with a 
certain amount of justification. They illustrate the fact 
that our continent is becoming conscious that “caveat 
emptor” is a relic of other days and that not only must 
business men have certain definite principles of honesty 
in their dealings with the public, but the public must estab- 
lish decided principles of honesty in dealing with merchant, 
manufacturer and professional man. 

One of the problems was this: 

“A lady insured a painting against fire for $2,000.00, 
the full purchase price. One day the picture fell. The 
wire had been inspected, but not the screw eyes. These 
had pulled out, and the result was a complete wreck. The 
glass of the protective frame shattered and pierced the 
canvas beyond repair. The lady hurried off to a dinner 
engagement, telling no one of the accident. During her 
absence her cottage burned to the ground. She accepted 
the insurance, figuring that the painting would have been 
destroyed anyway.” 

Was she honest with the insurance company? Another 
problem was this: 

“A Virginia woman ordered a large consignment of baby 
chicks, which the company guaranteed to deliver alive and 
in good health. To make the venture doubly safe, she in- 
sured them for more than they were worth. 

“Through some delay in transit, the chicks arrived dead 
and dying. She reported it to the hatchery, who sent 
another shipment of chicks. In the meanwhile she had 
sent in her claim for insurance, which was promptly paid. 

“Her husband declared it was a question of business 
ethics, and that she should refuse the check from the in- 
surance company. The neighbors said it was sheer rob- 
bery. But she claimed that it was a cold business proposi- 
tion, and kept both chicks and the check. 

“Would you have returned the check ?” 


Here is a third which offers room for controversy: 

“A little over seven years ago, two brothers, then stu- 
dents, jointly ordered from the publishers one set of well- 
known books, consisting of fifty volumes. Three weeks 
later they received a second set of the books. They im- 
mediately notified the publishers, explaining that they had 
ordered only one set. The publishers acknowledged the 
error, saying that they would send some one to call for 
the second set. This they failed to do, in spite of repeated 
requests. 

“Seven years passed. The brothers established separate 
homes, and each took one set of books. 

“A few months ago, the publishers sent a notice reciting 
the facts, and demanding payment for the second set of 
books. The brothers consulted me for advice, and I told 
them that the statutory limitation of time for actions at 
law based on contracts is six years. 


“The question, one of ethics rather than law, now arises:.- 


given the circumstances, should the brothers pay for the 
books, which have been found to be very satisfactory ?” 

The significant fact is not how the people involved de- 
cided the questions, but that they should be published. 

It seems that civic clubs like Kiwanis are making the 
present day civilization conscious of the existence of certain 
ethics which previous generations found uninteresting. 

To start a debate on any subject is to bring out the facts. 
The world is filled with people who desire to do right when 
their attention is called to the difference between it and 
wrong. 
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No Place Like Home 


Its Influence on Government, Politics and Law Enforcement 


By CORDEN T. HACKETT 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of The Tonawandas, New York 


: the home is the foundation 
of all that constitutes the safety of the 
republic needs no argument for its sup- 
port. There is no statesman, teacher, 
priest or jurist, social worker or thinker, 
but who places the home foremost 
among those elements which make for 
national welfare. 

The President in his last message to 
the Congress took occasion to state that 
“The heart of the nation is more im- 
portant than treaties.” If I may take 
the liberty of doing so, I would alter 
this a bit and say that the heart of a 
nation is more important than govern- 
ment, law, politics, education and all 
the rest put together. By the heart of 
the nation, I have reference to its 
homes. The home is in truth the heart 
of the nation; the very core of national 
existence. If this heart is sound, if it 
is on the right side of the body politic, 
if it beats true and is forced to function 
by the blood of high ideals and proper 
civic righteousness, then there need be 
no fear for the safety and lasting quali- 
ties of any country. On the other hand, 
if the core be rotten; if the heart beats 
are sluggish and indifferent, if civic 
righteousness and a spirit of high pub- 
lic duty be replaced by a spirit which 
questions what is it all worth, then 
there is ground for fear that the days 
of the nation are numbered and that the 
downfall of its institutions and the de- 
struction of both its civic and moral 
principles are but lurking around the 
corner. 

To me the home signifies something 
more than a mere place of habitation ; 
something more than four walls and a 
roof. That place only is a home in its 
best sense wherein there exists a mutual 
affection and admiration; a desire for 
the finest things of life and high order 
of civic morals; a respect for country 
and for those institutions and principles 
which constitute its foundation. 

Someone has said, ‘“To make men out 
of boys and women out of girls there is 
no place like home.” Another has it 
that in “Educating the homes we 
evangalize the world.” While yet an- 
other remarks, “Only the home can 
found a state.” And Holland makes 
bold to say, “The homes of a nation are 
the bulwarks of personal and national 
safety and thrift,” while Chapin. ap- 





parently with much the same thought in 
mind says that “the home is the semi- 
nary of all other institutions.” 

No one can closely study the political 
or industrial history of this country 
without becoming conscious of the fact 
that the American home has been the 
seminary of our institutions. It was in 
the home that those principles which 
we speak of as democracy were kept 
alive and fanned into flame. From 
American homes there poured out onto 
the fields of Lexington and Concord 
those embattled farmers who fired the 
shot heard round the world. From the 
homes there have come into the last 
great conflict those who valued the 
principle that right alone makes might 
and that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned, 

Consider any leader in national life, 
statesman, politician, merchant, prince, 
jurist or teacher, and you will find in 
practically every instance the influence 
of a good home. Likewise, point out 
the most renowned criminals and you 
will find that they were, in most cases, 
the products of those homes which have 
fallen down on the job of making 
worth-while citizens out of the boys 
and girls which they once were. 

“All good government,” says Hawed, 
“must begin in the home. It is useless 
to make good laws for bad people. 
Public sentiment is more than law.” 
President Cleveland is quoted as hav- 
ing once said, ‘““A government for the 
people must depend for its success on 
the intelligence, the justice, the morali- 
ty and the interest of the people them- 
selves.” Wan Dyke remarks that, “No 
matter what theory of the origin of 
government you adopt if you follow it 
out to its legitimate conclusion it will 
bring you face to face with the moral 
law.” 

Accepting these statements as funda- 
mental truths and acknowledging that 
any form or theory of government is 
not better than the best of its citizen- 
ship, it requires no extended argument 
to support the conclusion that govern- 
ment, that contrivance of human wis- 
dom to provide for human wants, not 
only begins but depends for its security 
and its purity upon those principles of 
justice, of obedience, of self-discipline 
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and common decency which are first 
planted in the minds of its future citi- 
zens and possible future public servants 
around the family hearthstone. 

If the home influence is supreme in 
its relationship to government, it is 
equally true in its relationship to poli- 
tics. 

Politics is, ‘both the science and act 
of government, or the science whose ob- 
ject is the regulation of man in all of 
his relations as a member of the state, 
and the application of this science.” I 
appreciate that this is not the popular 
definition and that most of us called 
upon to define the words politics and 
politicians would be more inclined to 
say with Theodore Parker that, “‘poli- 
tics is the science of exigencies,” and 
with Shakespeare that a politician is 
“one who would circumvent God.” 

I feel that neither Parker nor Shake- 
speare are entirely correct. Politics is 
not an evil thing nor politicians but 
individuals engaged in a more or less 
shady enterprise and therefore both 
politics and politicians are things to be 
shunned by all self-respecting people. 
This is not true and it must not be 
permitted to become true. There can 
be no greater or more worth-while occu- 
pation than the profession of politics, 
the science and the art of government. 
It should be the duty of every patriotic 
citizen to interest himself in politics 
and if necessary to become an active 
politician. 

Those who engage in this field of 
service should be capable of bringing 
to it at least a reasonable degree of 
intelligence and understanding and 
they should be possessed of sufficient 
patriotism to require that only those 
shall hold public office who are quali- 
fied by ability and the highest standard 
of personal honor and integrity. 


A former state governor states that 
point concisely when he says: “Amer- 
ica needs patriots of peace. She needs 
the service of every American in civic 
life. It is the everyday patriotism 
on which the safety of the country 
rests. The faithful citizen is as nec- 
essary as the faithful office holder. 
Soldiers of duty, men of courage to 
fight the things of evil, are the greatest 


(Turn to page 102) 
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Milwaukee Convention 
Attendance Contest 


T the Milwaukee Convention there will 
A be an attendance contest with awards 
to the clubs having the largest number pres- 
ent, similar to the contests that are carried 
out in many districts for their district con- 
ventions. The Board of Trustees has ap- 
proved the general plans as outlined by a 
special committee consisting of International 
Trustees Carrington, Campbell and Weiser. 
This committee will in due time send full 
information to the clubs, including the com- 
plete rules for the contest. 

There will be four trophies, one for the 
winner among the clubs of the four divisions 
—gold, silver, blue and white—into which 
the clubs are grouped for the other contests. 
The awards will be made on the basis of 
the number of members and guests from each 
club registered at the Milwaukee Conven- 
tion, multiplied by the number of miles by 
the shortest route to Milwaukee. Only clubs 
that have complied with all requirements of 
the International Constitution and By-Laws 
are eligible to participate in the contest. 

Clubs should keep this contest in mind as 
they make plans for the attendance of their 
delegates and members at the Milwaukee 
Convention. The central location of the 
convention city this year makes it possible 
for a very large number of clubs to par- 
ticipate in this contest with a reasonable 
chance of winning. 





District Board of Trustees’ 
Meetings 
he importance of the initial board of 


trustees’ meeting in each district in Jan- 
uary has long been emphasized. This was 
again stressed at the International Council, 
and we believe that the board of trustees’ 
meetings of the various districts were better 
this year than ever. There was a greater 
emphasis upon the meeting of the board of 
trustees apart from any conference or train- 
ing school for club officers. More districts 
formulated plans and objectives for the year 
in definite terms. Where conferences of 
club officers were held. in conjunction with 
the board meetings, greater emphasis was 
placed upon these as schools of training, 
and the outlines of discussion more thor- 
oughly covered the main administrative 
problems of clubs rather than merely certain 
special topics. Some districts had the chair- 
men of district committees present to present 
the plans for their committee work. The dis- 
tricts in general were found to be in good 
financial condition. The representation of 


clubs in some districts was not as good as 





usual and in a few cases was quite unsatis- 
factory but this was due largely to the 
unusual prevalence of the flu rather than to 
any lack of interest. 

It has long been the policy of Kiwanis 
International to arrange for the presence 
of an International officer or staff man to 
attend each of these initial meetings of the 
district boards of trustees. The purpose of 
this plan is to give coéperative assistance to 
the district governors in making these meet- 
ings as effective as possible, to present the 
International policies and objectives, and to 
offer such counsel and advice as may be 
sought by the district leaders. 

This plan was again carried out this year. 
The following International officers and 
trustees attended the board of trustees’ meet- 
ings of the districts President 
Cummings, Colorado-Wyoming, Missouri- 
Kansas-Arkansas; Immediate Past President 
Heinz, Georgia; Vice-President Adams, 
Western Canada; Vice-President Neal, 
Pacific-Northwest; Treasurer Crossman, 
Nebraska-Iowa; Trustee Carrington, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania; Trustee Caton, Cap- 
ital; Trustee Johns, Wisconsin-Upper Michi- 
gan; Trustee McDavid, Illinois-Eastern 
Iowa, New York; Trustee Weiser, Florida, 
Louisiana-Mississippi; ‘Trustee Campbell, 
New England; Trustee Gorman, Michigan; 
Trustee Green, Minnesota-Dakotas; Trustee 
Heddleston, Ohio; Trustee Rinehart, Cali- 
fornia-Nevada; Trustee Smith, Southwest, 
Texas-Oklahoma. Former Trustee Snell 
was asked to act as the representative in 
Montana. At certain of the districts the 
Secretary and other members of his staff 
attended the board meetings as follows: 
Secretary Parker, Alabama, Carolinas, 
Kentucky-Tennessee; Assistant Secretary 
Kimball, Indiana, West Virginia; Mr. Mar- 
shall, Ontario-Quebec-Maritime; Mr. Heiss, 
Utah-Idaho. 

President Cummings was also able to at- 
tend the board meeting of the Texas- 
Oklahoma District because of his presence in 
Dallas on business. Assistant Secretary 
Kimball and Mr. Marshall of the Extension 
Department also attended several board 
meetings in the interests of extension. 


indicated: 





Milwaukee Convention 
HINGS have begun to hum in Mil- 
waukee in the arrangements for our 

International Convention. Convention Man- 
ager Heiss opened the Convention Office 
in January and at once began a busy pro- 
gram that will get busier every day as we 
approach the convention. 

The Convention Committee of the Mil- 
waukee club has long been appointed and 
some preliminary work has been done, but 
now work will begin in earnest. The first 
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regular set-up meeting of the general com- 
mittee was held on Thursday, January 31, 
at the Hotel Pfister. A general outline of 
the work and the duties of the various com- 
mittees was presented by Assistant Sec- 
retary Kimball and Convention Manager 
Heiss. A fine spirit of coéperation and en- 
thusiasm prevailed. The various commit- 
tees will now meet regularly and each will 
have the guiding codperation of Convention 
Manager Heiss. 

Hotel reservation blanks will soon be sent 
out to the clubs from the Convention Office 
in Milwaukee. Ali hotel reservations must 
be made through the secretaries of the 
various clubs and not sent to the Convention 
Office directly. Assignments of rooms will 
be made in the order of the receipt of the 
hotel reservations; therefore, it is wise to 
be as prompt as possible in forwarding 
reservations. 

The convention program is quite fully 
developed and the remaining details are 
receiving the aggressive attention of Chair- 
man William C. Alexander and the other 
members of the Committee on Convention 
Program. The convention will open with a 
Religious Musicale on Sunday evening, June 
23. There will be business sessions Monday 
morning and afternoon, and Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday mornings. “All 
Kiwanis Night” will be observed on Mon- 
day evening. There will be conferences on 
International objectives and policies on 
Tuesday afternoon and conferences of vari- 
ous officers and a music conference on 
Wednesday afternoon. The election will oc- 
cur on Thursday morning. 

Entertainment features are well under 
way, including special affairs for the ladies, 
the President’s Ball and Reception on Tues- 
day evening at the beautiful Eagles’ Ball- 
room, and a unique entertainment on 
Wednesday evening at the Auditorium. 
There will, of course, be the usual dancing 
after the Monday and Wednesday evening 
sessions. 





“‘Anniversary Week’”’ 


NNIVERSARY WEEK,” observing the 
A fourteenth anniversary of Kiwanis 
International, occurred during the week of 
January 20-26. We are gratified by the 
many evidences in club bulletins, special 
announcements, etc., that this occasion was 
observed by practically all of our clubs and 
in many cases with exceptional programs 
and outstanding speakers. There seems to 
be a greater appreciation that this meeting 
during “Anniversary Week” gives the clubs 
a great opportunity to advance Kiwanis 
education, not only among the members but 
on the part of the public. 
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Sh ee 
Neu ‘fersey 
EDGAR COLE of Plainfield, New Jer- 

@ sey, was installed as Governor of the 
New Jersey District, Thursday evening, 
January 3, at the Elks’ Club, Newark, fol- 
lowing the customary district trustees’ and 
ofhcers’ meetings held in the afternoon. It 
was a colorful affair with upwards of 600 
Kiwanians from the fifty-seven clubs of the 
district present. 

The feature of the evening was the ad- 
dress by Past International President John 
H. Moss on “Is Kiwanis Worth the Effort?” 
Past District Governor Arnold Rippe was 
the toastmaster, while the installation cere- 
mony was performed by Past District 
Governor Robert J. Rendall. Hon. Jerome 
Congleton, Mayor of Newark, extended the 
freedom of the city to the visitors. 

Seated with the Kiwanis dignitaries were 
International Trustee and Past Governor 
William J. Carrington, Past Governor Will 
T. Bingham and Immediate Past Governor 
Stephen E. Pawley; also the new lieutenant 
governors, Morton C. Haight, Henry W. 
Leeds, Fred C. Beans, Harry E. Wilson, 
Glenworth Sturgis and William Steinen. 

In his address following his installation, 


Governor Cole gave as the slogan for the 
year: “We are partners.” He pointed out 
that if the New Jersey District is to main- 
tain the standard for which it has been 
noted, the clubs must coéperate. And this, 
he added, applies to individual Kiwanians 
as well. This, it developed later, coérdi- 
nated with the principles laid down by Past 
International President Moss in his address. 

Many of the clubs had large delegations 
present, notably Jersey City and Hoboken, 
the last named being honored by having its 
Immediate Past President Harry S. Wilson 
named to the vacancy for lieutenant gover- 
nor created by the declination of Harry 
Harper of the Hackensack club. 

The meeting of the district committees 
in the afternoon was made notable by a 
stirring address by Past Governor Robert 
J. Rendall on “Why District Committees ?” 
There was an unusually large attendance 
of district trustees and Mr. Rendall made 
the observation that there should be started 
“get togethers” for the trustees that they 
might get better acquainted. In that direc- 
tion he had arranged a dinner for the trus- 
tees of his division (Mr. Rendall is a trustee 
himself) at which, he said, there would be 
a round-table discussion on Kiwanis topics. 


Mr. Rendall dwelt on. the relationship be- 
tween International, district and club com- 
mittees and epitomized it by saying that the 
International committee creates, the district 
committee stimulates and the club committee 


executes. 


Alabama 

RUSTEES and other officials of Kiwanis 

clubs of the Alabama District held their 
annual winter meeting in Clanton, January 
11. Governor Walter Clopton, the lieuten- 
ant governors, and committee chairmen met 
the evening before with Fred. C. W. Parker, 
International Secretary, and made plans 
for the meeting as well as for Kiwanis work 
in the district during the year. All five 
lieutenant governors were present. 

In his message, Governor Clopton asked 
for two new clubs in each division in 1929, 
a plan of work with financial budget for 
each club, steady membership increase, and 
general expansion of the local service fea- 
tures of the various clubs. 

The keynote address was delivered by 
Secretary Parker who made it a “shop talk” 
and stressed, among other things, Kiwanis 























One of three welcome signs erected by the Kiwanis club on highways leading into St. Petersburg, Florida. They are entirely of brass and steel except for 

the lettered facing which is of a special weather-proof lumber. The scroll at the top and the pelican and rising sun scroll at the bottom are hand-cut. 

The uprights are of very heavy steel set in five feet of concrete. The facingis in brilliant colors. The bulletins were given to the club by Kiwanians 
Henry H. Dupont, who designed_them, Clarence Neimyer, whe built them and W, D, Berry, whe erected them. 
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education as outlined by him in his address 
at the International Council in Chicago 
early in December. 

Visiting Kiwanians were guests of the 
Clanton club which is the baby of the dis- 
trict. They met with the Clanton club at 
their luncheon at which C. E. Stapp, Presi- 


dent, presided. 


governor’s button and the gavel was given 
to Governor Schutz, who outlined his plans 
for the year in a very clear and concise 


manner. 

There are splendid extension possibilities 
in the Indiana District and plans were made, 
under the direction of Frank McReynolds 


February, 1929 


made by Past Governors Austin E. Kress 
and Dr. Burton D. Myers, representatives 
of the Indiana District on the Riley Memo- 
rial Hospital Board. The announcement 
that plans for the Kiwanis wing of the 
hospital had been prepared and that con- 
tracts would be let in the next thirty days 

was received with 





The general feel- 
ing among those 
present was that 1929 
will be a banner year 
for Kiwanis work in 


Alabama. 
* * +. 
Indiana 


HE January 
meeting of the 
district trustees of 
the Indiana District 
was held at the 
Athletic Club at 
Indianapolis, January 
9. Careful arrange- 
ments had been made 
by Governor Ray- 
mond Schutz, with 
the result that in the 
opinion of all present 
it was the best meet- 
ing ever held in the 
district. 
On January 8, the —_ 





great enthusiasm. 
This Kiwanis proj- 
ect has been under 
way for _ approx- 
imately five years, 
and more than $113,- 
ooo has been paid in 
by the Indiana clubs 
to finance this work, 
with pledges for an 
additional $21,000 
still outstanding to 
complete the work. 
The promise was 
made to the session 
that at the meeting a 
year hence, represent- 
atives of the clubs 
would be able to visit 
the hospital and see 
the finished product 
of their interest in 
under - privileged 
child work in In- 
diana. 

The meeting was 
then divided into 








day prior to the 
trustees’ meeting, the 
Executive Committee 
of the district met to transact the business of 
the district and to thoroughly organize the 
work as it dealt with extension and finance. 
All six of the lieutenant governors were 
present and enthusiastic relative to the 
prospects for the district in 1929. 

That evening a dinner meeting of the 
past officers of the district was held. This 
is a very happy custom developed in the 
Indiana District three years ago under Past 
Governor Coleman. All the past district 
officers are invited to a dinner meeting, 
which is presided over by the immediate 
past governor. ‘The first year this meeting 
was attempted, only a small number were 
in attendance, but this year close to seventy 
sat down to dinner, including all the past 
governors of the district and many of the 
former lieutenant governors. This seems 
to be a splendid way to tie up former dis- 
trict leaders with the new administration 
and to maintain their interest and enthusi- 
asm in district affairs. 

After registration on January 9, Imme- 
diate Past Governor Chambers called the 
meeting to order and it was found that rep- 
resentatives of sixty-one of the seventy-one 
clubs were present. In attendance also were 
all of the living past governors and lieu- 
tenant governors. Other representation 
brought the total attendance at the general 
business session up to 200. Immediate Past 
Governor Chambers made his final report, 
which showed unusual activity. Every club 
had been visited by him personally, and 
with the assistance of the other officers and 
the Finance Committee, he was able to turn 
over to the new administration a balance of 
more than $1,000 for the year. Following 
his report, he was presented with his past 


Past President Allan C. Fraser placin 


of Evansville, who, as chairman of exten- 
sion for the district, will direct the building 
of additional clubs. Definite assignments of 
possible Kiwanis locations were made to 
establish clubs and the year promises to be 
one of growth in Kiwanis representation. 

Assistant Secretary George W. Kimball of 
Kiwanis International was the International 
representative at the meeting. He reviewed 
the accomplishments of Kiwanis during its 
fourteen years of organization and stressed 
the policies of the administration as outlined 
at the July meeting of the International 
Board of Trustees. 

Dr. M. S. Lewis of the Department of 
Education of the University of Indiana 
presented a very helpful and educational 
talk on vocational guidance at the morning 
session. He pointed out the errors and mis- 
conceptions of vocational guidance, stressed 
certain procedure in properly working out 
this activity, and° gave eight specific ways 


by whichgKiwanis clubs could: besof<help. 


in vocational éounsel work. Professor Léwis’ 
address was of a, nature which was easily 
understood by. laymen in’this field and will 
unquestionably be of* great assistance in 
clarifying this important activity in the 
Indiana clubs: 

Following this. general. mornifig. session; 
all the visiting’ Kiwanians were the guests 


of the Indianapolis club for luncheon,, at! 
which time plans of the Committee on Inter-" 


Club Relations and’ the Efficiency Contest 
Committee were presénted, along with splen- 
did entertainment features. 

After- luncheon the general session was 
continued and a very important presentation 
of the Indiana Kiwanis activity in connec- 
tion with the Riley Memorial Hospital was 


g a wreath on the Calgary Cenotaph which was unveiled on 
Armistice Day, on behalf of the Kiwanis Club of Calgary, Alberta. 


three groups,—c on - 
ferences for the presi- 
dents and secretaries 
and a meeting of the trustees. The business 
of the district was transacted in the trustees’ 
meeting, including the adoption of the budget 
for 1929. At the conclusion of these meet- 
ings, the club representatives reconvened in 
a general session and the programs of the 
various district committees were presented. 

The day was concluded with a dinner in 
conjunction with the membership of the 
Indianapolis club, at which addresses were 
made by Dr. Burton D. Myers and Franklin 
H. Kean, Field Representative of Kiwanis 
International, assigned to the Indiana Dis- 
trict. The program for the day was an 
unusually heavy one, but was carried out 
with precision, and every item essential to 
Kiwanis success in Indiana was capably pre- 


sented by those in charge. 
* . * 


Pacipic-Northwest 


MOST successful meeting of the district 

Executive Committee was held at 
Seattle, Washington; on December 29. In 
attendance were Governor T. Harry Gow- 
man; Immediate Past Governor Alfred H. 
Syverson; Past Governor S. W. Lawrence; 
Lieutenant Governors, Dr. William B. Bur- 
nett. Clinton S. Harley, Jack E. Stewart, 
Ole H...Olson, George E. Erb, Judge J. 


"Alger Fee, Jr., Robert F. Moore, Claude 
-W. Barrick, Dr. George A. Massey and Dis- 


trict Secretary-Treasurer Harold C. Jones. 
International Vice President James P. Neal 
was also in attendance and outlined several 
important phases..of the work for 1929. 
Governor Gowman discussed committee ap- 
pointments--with- his lieutenant governors 
and -arranged.for divisional schools of in- 
struction for new club officers, to be held 
early in January. The district Executive 
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Committee met again on January 18, the 
day prior to the district trustees’ meeting at 
Vancouver, Washington. 

Roy W. Corbett of Seattle, a member of 
the International Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations, is actively stimulating increased 
activities along this line. During the past 
month the following inter-club meetings 
have been held: Elma and Hoquiam at 
Aberdeen; Astoria at Clatskanie; Enumclaw 
at Auburn; Ballard at University and at 
Downtown Seattle; Shelton at Bremerton; 
Chehalis at Centralia; Coos Bay at Reeds- 
port; Dallas at McMinnville and McMinn- 
ville at Dallas; Aberdeen, Elma and Shel- 
ton at Hoquiam; Everett at Monroe; New 
Westminster at North Vancouver; North 
Vancouver at Vancouver, B. C.; Portland 
at Gresham. During the month the Pasco 
Traveling Bell has visited Chehalis, Kelso, 
Longview and Clatskanie. 

Special activities tying Kiwanis clubs 
closer to their Chambers of Commerce were 
reported by Aberdeen, Albany, Chehalis, 
Klamath Falls and Portland. Community 
Chest campaigns attracted the attention of 
Astoria, Auburn, Eugene, Ontario and 
Walla Walla. A multitude of varied ob- 
jectives connected with school improvement, 
athletics or entertainment have been in- 
dulged in by Aberdeen, Anacortes, Ashland, 
Auburn, Coos Bay, Elma, Enumclaw, Lewis- 
ton at Hoquiam; Everett at Monroe; New 
Spokane, The Dalles and Tillamook. Boy 
Scout work continues to occupy the time of 
Aberdeen, Albany, Bremerton and Elma 
Kiwanians. Red Cross roll-call found the 
following clubs in the front line trenches: 
Albany, Ashland, Medford, Pullman, 
Seattle, South Bend, Tillamook and Van- 
couver, Washington. Interesting hospital 
work was accomplished by the members of 
the Anacortes, Everett and Mt. 
clubs, 


Vernon 


Eight of the clubs in the district, namely, 
Astoria, Auburn, Centralia, Coos Bay, Elma, 
Everett, Olympia and Puyallup, were on the 
roll of honor for at- 
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had luncheon with members of the 4-H Club 
at the clubhouse which they established; 
Klamath Falls’ members were busy arrang- 
ing the annual Potato Show; Annual 
Farmers’ Day meeting brought out eighty- 
five Pullman farmers to the Kiwanis lunch- 
eon; the Vancouver, B. C., club entertained 
the Livestock Exhibitors at the Winter Fair. 


oe. & 2% 


Michigan 


NE of the best organized inter-club 

meetings ever held in Division VI of 
the Michigan District was held recently in 
Ann Arbor. More than three hundred Ki- 
wanians, their wives and friends from the 
eight clubs of the division, namely, Ann 
Arbor, Chelsea, Ecorse, Dearborn, Plymouth, 
Wayne, Wyandotte and Ypsilanti, were 
present. 

Past International President John H. Moss 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was the principal 
speaker at the meeting. He enumerated the 
benefits of the service club to the present day 
modern world, stating that although Kiwanis 
is only thirteen years old, its ideals are so 
firmly intrenched that “it has grown to be a 
great thing and is beginning to mold public 
opinion towards the good that must follow 
modernity.” 


Past Governor Lewis C. Reimann of Ann 
Arbor acted as toastmaster. 
included group 
of Clarence 


Entertainment features 
singing under the direction 
Dusenbury of Pontiac, several vocal num- 
bers by the University of Michigan Glee 
Club and selections by the Pontiac Kiwanis 
club’s orchestra. 

The visiting were grouped at 
tables with the members of each club to- 
gether. All guests were presented to the 
others by club groups. Attendance prizes 
were given to a large group of those pres- 
ent, the number of prizes to each group 


guests 
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being determined by the number of guests 
present. 





* #* # 


New England 


HE largest, most enthusiastic and one 

of the very best meetings in the history 
of the Norwalk, Connecticut, Kiwanis club 
was held last November at the Royal James 
Inn. There were two hundred and sixteen 
Kiwanians present, representing clubs all 
the way from Paterson, New Jersey, to 
Hanover, Maine. It was an inter-club meet- 
ing and among the Connecticut clubs pres- 
ent were representatives from Bridgeport, 
Stamford, New Haven, Hartford and Shel- 
ton, the latter having thirty-five of its sixty- 
two members present. 

The Bridgeport club orchestra provided 
music during the luncheon and stunt singing 
was led by Kiwanian Frank Braithwaite, 
song leader of the Bridgeport club. 

Seated at the speakers’ table were District 
Governor Ernest F. McGregor, Norwalk; 
Past District Governor John Tracy, New 
Haven; Lieutenant Governor Benjamin 
Allen, Hartford; Lieutenant Governor-Elect 
George S. Willis, Shelton; W. R. Hoppen, 
President of the New Haven club; Warren 
Beers, President, Shelton club; Dr. Stuart 
H. Bowman, President, Stamford club; and 
Edward T. Buckingham, President, Bridge- 
port club. 

The principal speaker was Harry N. 
Holmes, Secretary of the World Alliance 
of International Friendship Commission and 
Vice President of the New York City Ki- 
wanis club, who delivered a most inspiring 
address on “World Friendship.” Mr. 
Holmes prefaced his address with a num- 
ber of interesting stories which were greatly 
enjoyed by the Kiwanians. He gave Ki- 
wanis credit for contributing something 
vital to American life and pointed out that 
it is increasing the total of American desire 
to reach out and save countless undividuals 





tendance percentages 
of ninety or better. 
A. review of the 
agricultural activities 
in the Pacific-North- 
west District discloses 
some interesting Ki- 
wanis work. Ashland 


observed ‘Farmers’ 





Day” with thirty- 
three rural guests; 
Buckley entertained 


members of Marion 
Grange at the grange 
hall; Corvallis held 
one of its interesting 
farmers’ meetings; 
Elma Kiwanians took 
sixty to a meeting at 
Porter Grange and 
with an orchestra and 
other program fea- 
tures, kept interest 
high; Enumclaw in- 
vited in for an eve- 
ning meeting the 


suburbanites at Neu- 
waukem, Osceola and 
Selleck and over 200 
Eugene 


responded ; 





Cae.” 





Members of the Anderson, South Carolina, Kiwanis club—doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief—proved 
they could wield the pick and shovel. with, no little success, when they pl 
bushes along one of the main highways out of Anderson. > 

cared for by members of the club, two of, whom have been assigned to ten plantings. 


The crépe. myrties will- he watched and 


from _— under-priv- 
| ileged conditions. In 
doing this encourag- 
ing service, he said, 
the Kiwanis club 
organization is chang- 
ing from a club to a 
movement and is 
helping the people 
to maintain their 
supremacy over a 
machine increasing 
era. He spoke of the 
Harding Interna- 
tional Good Will 
Memorial at Van- 
couver, erected by the 
Kiwanis clubs of both 
the United States and 
Canada, as the em- 
bodiment of the spirit 
‘ of understanding Ki- 
wanis has helped 
foster between the 
_ two countries. 
The presidents of 
the clubs above men- 
tioned and Governor 





McGregor made 
200.crepe myrtle short speeches of 
‘congratulations. 








Treasure Chest of Division IV, I-I District 


Englewood, Chicago, Club Originates Idea—Promotes Club 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of Englewood, Chic: 


IVISION 


low a 


IV of 
District is 
hundred twenty-five miles long and 


the Illinois 
Eastern about one 
miles wide and is 
Kiwanis clubs 
which have always been more or less 
Prior to the origination of the 
Treasure Chest of Kiwanis Ideas, the 
the found it very 
difficult to get together with any as- 
surance of a good attendance of all 
the clubs, and for that reason inter- 
club activities were as successful 


about seventy-five 


compose d of eleven 
active, 


clubs in division 


not 
as they might have been. 

During the latter part of 1927, the 
Kiwanis Club of Englewood presented 
to the lieutenant governor of the divi- 
Treasure Chest of Kiwanis 
Ideas. The treasure chest was made 
of aged wood which had been burnt 
with acid and which was bound with 
corroded to give it the ap- 
pearance of age. The 
chest was fitted with twelve separate 
and different locks, the keys to which 
were held by the trustees of the eleven 
clubs and the lieutenant governor so 
thatwhen the chest was locked, it would 
be necessary for at least one representa- 
tive of each of the clubs to be present 
in company with the lieutenant gover- 
nor in order to open 
the chest. 

Inside of this 
chest were eleven 
files and eleven rub- 
ber stamps, one for 
each club, in the 
division. Inasmuch 
as the chest started 
in the Kiwanis Club 
of Englewood, this 
club deposited in its 
particular file all of 
the ideas that had 
been accumulated 
over a period of 
seven years that it 
had found to be -of 
value in the promo- 
tion of its work. 
These ideas did not 
constitute a_ record 
of what was done 


sion, a 


iron and 


an indefinite 


but rather a descrip- 
tion of how these 





and Inter-Club Activities 


By RAYMOND S. BLUNT 


things had been accomplished, so that 
any other club in the division which 
desired to pursue a similar activity 
would be able, in studying the ways 
and means by which it had been ac- 
complished by the Englewood club, to 
apply those same principles in their 
own club and, thereby meet with equal 
success. 

There was also deposited in this file 
all of the literature available at In- 
ternational Headquarters in order that 
each of the clubs receiving the chest 
would be able to see the kind of litera- 
ture that was available for Kiwanians 
and Kiwanis committees, as it was 
found that many of the clubs did not 
have any knowledge of the vast in- 
formation that might be obtained 
without charge through International 
Headquarters. 

There was also deposited in this 
chest a loose-leaf record setting forth, 
first the rules under which the chest was 
presented to the division and second, 
the greetings of the club relinquishing 
the chest and the minutes of the meet- 
ing at which the chest was delivered. 
All of these records were written in pen 
and ink by the trustees of the various 
clubs relinquishing or receiving the 


azo 


chest and it forms a very 
record as time goes on, as it 
contains some very wonderful work of 
inspiration and encouragement to those 
clubs participating. 


treasure 
valuable 


The Joliet Club presented an album 
where clubs may paste pictures of vari- 
ous outstanding activities in order that 
Kiwanians may visualize the results 
accomplished by definite efforts, and 
this also serves as an inspiration to the 
clubs reviewing the contents of the 
treasure chest. 

We have found that our inter-club 
meetings have grown from an attend- 
ance of about fifty to a minimum at- 
tendance of at least one hundred. 
There were three hundred fifty Ki- 
wanians and guests at the last meeting 
of the year showing that the interest 
had increased through continuous ac- 
tivity. 

In conjunction with this, the Ki- 
wanis Club of Woodlawn, Chicago, of- 
fered a Lieutenant Governor’s Trophy 
to the club reporting the most outstand- 
ing activity each month and this trophy 
remains in the possession of the win- 
ning club for the ensuing month, or 
until some other club has reported a 
more outstanding activity at the next 

meeting. This had 








Treasure Chest of Kiwanis Ideas presented te Division IV of the Dlinois-Eastern Iowa District by 
the Kiwanis Club of Englewood, Chicago, to stimulate interest in inter-club activities. 
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a tendency to inspire 
clubs to concentrate 
their efforts and 
make due record of 
them in order that 
they might have an 
opportunity of win- 
ning the trophy. 
As a result of the 
club contact estab- 
lished through this 
medium, district 
efficiency was in- 
creased, the interest 
of the division was 
aroused, the objec- 
tives of the clubs in- 
tensified and the fel- 





lowship of every 
member — developed 
to such an extent 


that the leadership 
in every club is mu- 
tually recognized. 
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Foundation Fund Launched by 
Marion, Indiana 





The Marion Foundation, a community 
trust fund providing for the administration 
of the spending of civic bequests was recent- 
ly founded by the Kiwanis Club of Marion, 
Indiana. The plan is to place the spending 
of funds left by Marion citizens for com- 
munity welfare in the hands of competent 
civic leaders. Its purpose is to employ the 
money left for the betterment of the city 
by assisting charitable, educational and re- 
ligious institutions seeking to benefit the 
entire public; promoting education and 
scientific research; caring for the sick, 
aged, and helpless; improving living and 
working conditions; providing facilities for 
recreation; providing civic developments 
and beautification of an enduring nature; 
furthering such other purposes as will pro- 
mote the mental, moral, physical welfare 
and improvement of the people of Marion 
both now and in the years to come. 
Administration of the fund is to be in the 
hands of five members, one appointed by the 
judge of the Circuit Court, one by the direc- 
tors of the Chamber of Commerce and three 
named by the trustee banks of the city. Men 
or women may serve. No more than two 
members may be of the same religious 
denomination. Office holders and candidates 
for public office are automatically barred. 
Members will serve for five years, rotating 
in office so that a new member is elected 
each year. Donors may specify the use to 
which they want their money applied. The 





accounts of the foundation are to be audited 
annually by an independent auditor and the 
report published in the two largest news- 
papers of the community. 

The plan has long been the dream of Dr. 
E. O. Harrold, Immediate Past President of 
the club, and is to be executed by the Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs. 

o * 
Troy, New York, Has Country Store 

Auction 

An auction at an improvised country store 
stocked with goods of all descriptions, do- 
nated by the members of the Troy, New 
York, club furnished an enjoyable evening’s 
entertainment and brought a net profit of 
$800. Tickets which were sold for fifty 
cents also entitled a Kiwanian or his guest 
to a covered dish supper supplied by the 
Exhibit space was sold to the mem- 
bers at a good profit of $10 to $30. Ten 
cents was charged for checking. All candy, 
ice cream and soft drinks were furnished by 
members and disposed of at a nominal price. 
The local Y. M. C. A. donated the building 
for the affair. 


ladies. 


The store opened after supper. Every- 
thing imaginable was auctioned off. The 
entertainment consisted of dancing, the 
music being furnished by one of the club’s 
orchestra leaders. 
models was another feature, and the side 
shows, fortune teller, games of skill, etc., 
kept things lively every minute. 


A style show with living 





Kiwanis Karnival Big Success in 
Picton, Ontario 

Both from a financial and a social stand- 
point the first annua! Kiwanis Karnival in 
Picton, Ontario, was a real success. The 
total proceeds amounted to over $2,800, 
which, after the expenses have been de- 
ducted, will be available for the commend- 
able work of bettering the conditions of the 
under-privileged children of the community. 

Display space in the big armories was at a 
premium and sold out early. The Potato 
Contest exhibit which occupied one booth 
was the center of much interest. The crates 
were arranged in order of merit and each 
displayed a card showing the name of the 
grower and his Kiwanis sponsor. There was 
dancing as well as a program which was 
given from an improvised stage and varied 


each evening. Door prizes were also 
awarded each night. 
* * aa 


Salem, West Virginia, Entertains 
Farmers 

Better relations between the farmer and 
the city man were fostered by the Kiwanis 
Club of Salem, West Virginia, through a 
farmers’ day meeting. Every member of 
the club had a farmer as a guest. Addresses 
were given on the subject of “Potatoes” and 
“Marketing Cream.” Each farmer guest 
received a prize from his host. Practically 


the whole day was spent in entertaining the 
farmers. 











In commemoration of Lincoln’s birthday, the Kiwanis Club of Lincoln Park, Chicago, placed a wreath on the f 
in Lincoln Park, Chicago, An R. O, T. C. guard of honor escorted the members to the ‘nro 
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St. Gaudens’ statue of Lincoln 
where a short program was given. 
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Farry Tale Characters Present at 
Hollywood, Califorma’s, Christmas 
Party 

Wendy, Alice in Wonderland, Red Riding 
Hood, Cinderella, Robinson Crusoe, the Boy 
from the North Wind, the Thief of Bagdad, 
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Municipal Playground Constructed by 
Tavares, Florida 

Community interest and spirit have been 

furthered in Tavares, Florida, through the 

construction of a municipal playground. 

The idea was originated by the Kiwanis 





Hansel, Gretel, the Hush-a-Bye Lady and club of that city and successfully carried 
the Mother out with the 
of Santa help of the 
Claus were other civic 


all present at 
the Holly- 
wood, Cali- 
Ki- 


club's 


fornia 
wanis 
annual 


Christmas 








organiza- 
tions. An old 
vacant lot 


. - sel 
covered with 
grass and 
weeds was 


transformed 
into a mod- 
ern, proper! 
equipped 
playground 
including a 





volley 





party to tell 
the fairy 
stories that 
all children 
have read 
but doubtless 
have never Lined up and awaiting the signal to go. 


visualized 


Derby is an annual affair in Pembroke, Ontario. 


ball 


The Kiwanis Kiddies’ Dog court, three 


vided for all entrants at the last derby, of which there were four- 





The 1oo little teen, 


boys and 


and between three and five thousand people attended. 
eutire performance was put on without any expenditure or a line 


of advertising. 


girls of the 

Los Angeles Orphans’ Home, for whom the 
party was given, gazed with hungry eyes 
at the big forty-foot tree, gaily decorated 
with strings of pop corn, silver strands and 
red ribbons. After. the singing 


green and 


and entertainment including, in addition to 
the fairy tales, a story of the holly tree with 


Rev. Philip 


antics on a mouth organ by Arthur Trevolis 


its red berries by the Easly, 
and a performance from a group of dramatic 


students from Glendale, refreshments were 


served and gifts,—real boy and girl pres- 


ents,—were distributed. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan, Fostering Two 
Main Proje ts 

The Kalamazoo, Michigan, club has two 

major activities which it fosters,—the Kala- 

mazoo Educational Aid Fund and the Shoe 

and Rubber Fund is collected at 


Christmas time for the purpose of buying 


which 


shoes, rubbers, and stockings for needy chil- 
dren of Kalamazoo. 

The Educational Aid Fund is a regularly 
organization, receiving its 
1924. While this fund 
single member of the 


incorporated 
charter in October, 
is backed by every 
club, the by-laws provide for the receiving 
of funds from any source. During the four 
years of its existence, a fund of about $3,000 
has been built up and it is growing steadily 
at the rate of about $600 a year. The object 
is to assist superior students in universities 
and colleges by small loans to complete or 
to continue their in school. Fifteen 
students have been aided in this way, the 
average loan being $250. Three per cent 
interest is charged while the student is in 
school and 6 per cent when he is finished 
and is earning. 

The Shoe and Rubber Fund has become 
an annual institution, provision having been 
made each year for the past eight or nine 
years. This fund amounts to about $600 
yearly, and is distributed through the wel- 
fare department of the Kalamazoo Civic 
League. 


work 


tw «a? 


Prizes were pro- horse shoe 
The pits, a con- 

crete shuffle 

board, two 


outdoor checker tables, suitable benches and 
all the necessary equipment. It is lighted 
for night use. 

The funds needed to carry out the project 
were provided by local subscription. Club 
did share finan- 


cially as well as giving personal aid. 


members, of course, their 


* - a 
lremont, Nebraska, Aids Under- 
Pri ileged Boys 
Members of the Kiwanis Club of Fre- 


mont, Nebraska, have been busily engaged 


the past few months carrying on their 
usual worth-while activities. 
During the month of August the club 


holds its weekly meetings at a summer camp 
in the management of which it is assisted 
by the Y. M. C. A. thirty 
are accommodated. 


under- 
The 


spring 


Over 
privileged boys 
wooden 
meals 


which 


are provided with 
the 


with a 


cabins 
are 
is equipped 


community 
modern 


cots; served in 
house 


kitchen. Expe- 
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In the fall the club annually sponsors a 
Corn Contest for boys and girls. As a 
rule, there are more than one hundred 
single entries of ten ears each. First and 
second prizes have been won at the district 
meeting. 


Under-Privileged Boys Given Christ- 
mas Party by Jersey City, New 
Jersey, Kiwanians 
By means of a thorough personal investi- 
outstanding under-privileged 
City, New Jersey, 
selected to attend the Kiwanis club’s sixth 
annual Christmas party. As the custom has 
been, after a hearty dinner and delightful 
entertainment, each boy was given a suit of 
clothes, pair of shoes, pair of socks, shirt, 
The gifts were 
with a bank 
Kiwanian 
Victor Berman having deposited $1.00 to the 
credit of each boy. It was stipulated by the 
club that Mr. Berman become the trustee 
in each instance and that no boy be per- 
mitted to draw out the money in less than 
As a further incentive to thrift 
which was, of course, the real object of the 


gation, 


252 
boys of Jersey were 


cap, necktie, fruit and nuts. 
supplemented last December 
account for each of the boys, 


five years. 


gift, it is planned to give a prize in money 
saving the 
amount during the calendar year. 

The retail cost of the party runs around 
$7,000 and the members give much of their 


annually to the boy greatest 


time. The committee is appointed in the 
early summer for it takes from two to three 
months to make these investigations and get 


the party in shape. 


Special Juvenile Department Estab- 
lished at Library by Greenwood, 
South Carolina 
The Kiwanis Club of Greenwood, South 
Carolina, has sponsored and supported many 
civic and educational movements, but none 


with more satisfaction and real _ benefit 
than the major activity for the past year. 
The club has 





rienced cooks see to 
it that the boys get 
good, wholesome 
food. It is a com- 
mon occurrence to 
have many of them 
gain as much as five 
pounds during their 
stay at the camp. 
Supervised rec- 
reation is provided 
as well, including 
definite training in 
good sportsmanship 
and citizenship. A 
swimming in- 
structor, a qualified 
Red Cross _ Life 
Saver, is employed. 











established a special 
department for chil- 
dren at the public 
library and pays a 
specialist in chil- 


dren’s work for 
part time. A story 
telling hour by 





another expert is in 
prospect. Some five 
hundred — children 
are enrolled. Inter- 
est is so great that 
the books are being 
worn out by con- 
stant use. Some of 
the children have 
completed a special 
reading course with 








Each year the an- 


honor. Their desire 











nual pug ball game 
between the club 
members and the 


boys has resulted in the boys winning, which 
would seem to prove that their training is 
net-.in -vain*from an athletic standpoint. 

eas” ° ere evi 4 : 





Members of the Kiwanis Club of Lincoln, Illinois, 

who have just finished painting the mess hall built 

by the club and denated to the Logan County 
Bey Scouts. 


year. 





to study has grown. 
Another activity 
of the Greenwood 


club is seeing the 350 children of the Connie 
Maxwell Orphanage enjoy the circus each 
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~ NEENAH 


KIWANIS CLUB 


"We Build 





A committee of fifteen members of the Kiwanis Club of Neenah, Wisconsin, delivered Thanksgiving 
baskets similar to these pictured, to fifty-two needy families. 


$14,000 Spent by St. Joseph, Mich- 
igan, on Playground 

A pledge of $1,000 in March, 1923, by the 
Kiwanis Club of St. Joseph, Michigan, was 
the initial step in a project which has devel- 
oped into one of the finest playgrounds in 
southwestern Michigan. On April 5, 1923, 
an annual assessment of $10 per member 
was levied to defray the running expenses. 
This fee is still in force. About the same 
time a playground committee was formed 
to take charge of the project and see that 
it was properly developed. A little later in 
the year, Kiwanian Ernest P. Clarke, chair- 
man of the committee, acting as trustee for 
the club, acquired a plot of land as the site 
for the proposed playground. An additional 
piece of adjoining the original 
parcel was acquired shortly after, making 
the total purchase price $3,500. Final pay- 
ment on the property was made on Janu- 
ary 5, 1926. 

On March 11, 1926, St. Joseph Kiwanis 
Playground, Inc., was organized, separate 
from the club. The corporation consists of 
the five immediate past presidents. The Ki- 
wanis Playground Committee acts as a con- 
necting link between the club itself and 
the corporation. The 1928 committee was 
composed of Gus B. Keil, Henry C. Ander- 
son and Harry L. Rimes. Mr. Keil has 
been chairman since the organization of the 
corporation. 

The present investment of the property is 
$14,000, of which about $1,200 is invested 
in equipment. There are two baseball dia- 
monds and four first-class tennis courts. 
A dike built one end of the 
property to facilitate proper draining of the 
grounds. 

The playground is under the direct super- 
vision of a caretaker who is on duty from 
April 1 to November 1 each year to look 
after the condition of the property and 
equipment. <A _ special playground super- 
visor directs the children’s activities. 

Each week the playground visiting com- 
mittee visits the property and makes a report 
to the club, thereby stimulating interest 
among the members and keeping them in 
touch with the project. 

As an example of the enthusiasm with 
which the playground is‘received by the Ki- 
wanians, at one meeting of the club over 
$1,100 was raised and at another meeting 
over $1,000 was raised to be spent on the 


property 


was across 


property and equipment. Both of these 
amounts were raised among members only. 

That the playground is appreciated by the 
children is shown by the fact that daily the 
property is crowded with youngsters enjoy- 
ing the outdoor activities that are provided 
through the efforts of the club. From May 1 
to August 15 last year, it was reported that 
6,360 children visited the playground and 
participated in some form of outdoor ac- 


tivity. * * * 


Wausau, Wisconsin, Makes Christmas 
Merry for Aged and Hosfital Folk 
Hospital and sanatorium patients and the 

inmates of the County Home for the Aged 

were cheered during the holiday season 
through the efforts of Wausau, Wisconsin, 

Kiwanians. An individually wrapped 

package, marked with the correct name and 

room number was distributed by Santa Claus 
to every one. The gifts included candy, 
handkerchiefs, stationery, hose, neckties, 
babies’ booties, house slippers, pipes and to- 
bacco, harmonicas, toys and books. Carol 
singers accompanied Santa and made things 
all the merrier. And then every one en- 
joyed the good food provided. The old 
folks seemed to be as interested in Santa 
Claus as the youngsters. 





In appreciation of the good work the Hoboken, New Jersey, club has done for 
children, Mrs, Henry Frielinghaus, wife of the secretary of the club for 1928, presented at the 
Christmas Gambols, on behalf of the Kiwanis wives, a plaque to President Harry E. S. Wilson. Left 
to right: President Harry E. S, nea” Henry, B,:Cordts, Walter Eichner, Mrs. Henry Frielinghaus, 
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The Christmas Party Committee of the 
club functions all the year round for at 
each weekly meeting, each member pays a 
dime which goes into a fund for the pur- 
chasing of gifts at Christmas time. 


* ~ * 


Gardnerville-Carson Valley, Nevada, 
Club Assists with County Fair 

The County Fair held under the auspices 
of the student body of the Douglas County 
High School was greatly aided by a booth 
exhibit by the Gardnerville-Carson Valley, 
Nevada, Kiwanis club. For several years 
the fair has been put over at considerable 
effort by the students of the school. In order 
to show their interest and appreciation of 
this effort on the part of the students, the 
Kiwanis club decided this past year to assist 
by making up a booth of exhibits suitable 
for the occasion. The exhibit was, in the 
most part, agricultural products furnished 
by Kiwanians engaged in farm work. There 
was also a very interesting exhibit of ma- 
terials relating to the early gold mining 
rush to Nevada and California, a miniature 
model of an oil truck which attracted much 
attention on the part of the youngsters, a 
layout of linotype composition furnished by 
the Record-Courier, and several other in- 
teresting exhibits. 

On the closing night of the fair the Ki- 
wanis exhibits were auctioned off. 
divided the proceeds with the high school to 


pay the expenses. 
a ” * 


The club 


Muscatine, Iowa, Orphanage to Have 


> 
Band 
Boys and girls in a Lutheran orphanage 
located near Muscatine, Iowa, will soon 


have a band of their own through the action 
of the Muscatine, Iowa, Kiwanis club which 
has donated a fund to provide twenty-five 
youngsters with hand instruments and pay 
for their musical instruction to be given by 
a professional bandmaster. In connection 
with its under-privileged child program, the 
club has taken a special interest in the or- 
phanage children, providing special enter- 
tainment for them and donating gifts at 
various times throughout the year. 





under-privileged 


Ty -@reear’ and- Jules’ Brazil, 
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Yule Log Revived by Bangor, Maine 

The ancient custom of bringing in the 
Yule log was observed by the Bangor Ki- 
wanis club at its Christmas week meeting, 
but the ceremony with its modern adapta- 
tion had a philanthropic as well as reminis- 
cent side. The log contained a crypt into 
which was deposited the contributions of the 
club members for the purchase of Christmas 
gifts for the poor children of Bangor and 
Brewer. 

Drawn by six husky club members dressed 
as lumber jacks, the six-foot pine was landed 
in the center of the club room and placed 
upon an improvised fireplace, after which 
members of the club marched around the 
room passing in front of the fireplace to 
deposit their offerings in the crypt. This 
was quickly filled and running ever with 
greenbacks. eee 
Boy Scout Troop Sponsored by 
Beverly Hills, California, One of 

Which to be Proud 

Boy Scout Troop No. 17 is in its splendid 
activity showing its appreciation of the sup- 
port of the Kiwanis Club of Beverly Hills, 
its sponsors. For the past two years it has 
won the Field Day held by the Crescent 
Bay District Council. This year it won first 
place in drill, International Morse Signal- 
ing and wall scaling. Nine of the scouts re- 
ceived Eagle awards, thereby establishing a 
new national record for the greatest number 
of Scouts from the same troop receiving 
their Eagle awards at the same time. In 
spite of these commendable accomplishments, 
as expressed in a letter.of appreciation to 
the club, the troop is preparing “‘to conquer 
bigger things next year” to prove to the club 
that it is backing a troop that cannot be 
beaten. ae es 


Forest City, North Carolina, Builds 
Curb Market Building 

In coédperation with the farmers of the 
community the Forest City, North Carolina, 
club financed and built a Curb Market 
Building on a lot near the city’s public 
square, furnished by Kiwanian J. H. 
Thomas. All products made or grown on 
near-by farms are placed on sale by the farm 
women, and the town people patronize the 
market to the fullest extent. The project is 
meeting with big success and 
is helping to establish friendly 
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These boys and girls, members of Kootenay County, Idaho, 4-H Club, were guests of the Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, club on Achievement Day. The program was supplied entirely by the boys and girls. 
County Agent R. N. Irving, Chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, was toastmaster. 


Achievements of Great Bend, Kansas, 
Club Outstanding 


Outstanding achievements of the Great 
Bend, Kansas, Kiwanis club for the past 
year have been the sponsoring of a boy and 
girl, both of whom are gifted with good 
voices, and of a team in the junior baseball 
league. 

About five years ago a seventeen year 
old boy applied to the club’s Boys’ Com- 
mittee for a job. The committee was able 
to find a home and sufficient work to enable 
him to finish his high school course and 
then, seeing that the boy had talent,—a bari- 
tone voice of unusual quality,—they made 
arrangements for him to go to college where 
he could train his voice. 
and with the support of the club, received 
an A. B. degree from the Kansas State 
Teachers’ College. Last spring he entered 
the Atwater Kent Music Contest and took 
second place. He also won the Marian 
Talley Scholarship Contest held in Kansas 
City, which gives two years’ schooling under 
competent instructors in New York. The 
boy, Carl Dews, is there now and is making 
good. He will probably be singing over 
the radio on a national hook-up soon. 

The girl, Laura Towns- 


He worked hard 





relations between the farmer 
and city man, 
* 


Mee 






ATTENDANCE RACE ley McCoy, a soloist of 


Pre veh-April 128 


atonf Kiwanis Club 


splendid 
chosen by 


promise, was 


Madame 


At each meeting of the Shelton, Connecticut, club during the ten weeks’ intensive period of the 
Attendance Contest last year, as the captains of the eight teams reported the attendance, the 


horse representing each team was placed on the 


track according to ite record. The winning 


team was given a silver cup, the Jeser a bag of oats. The percentage for the contest was 941% %. 


Schumann-Heink to be her assisting artist 
on her Golden Jubilee Concert tour. Fol- 
lowing that the Madame promised to give 
her an introduction to the profession that 
would pave the way for her rapid advance- 
ment. Funds were needed that she might 
make the most of the opportunity. 

The president of the club learned of the 
situation and conceived the idea of giving 
her a benefit concert. An inter-club meet- 
ing was called of the Rotary, Lions and 
Kiwanis clubs, the proposal accepted and the 
Kiwanis president selected as general chair- 
man of the undertaking. Painstakingly 
thorough work was done by the committee 
and the result was that the largest audi- 
torium in the city was filled to capacity. A 
check for $1,275 was presented to Miss 
McCoy to help her in her work. 

For two years, the club had conducted a 
boys’ baseball league. Interest of the boys 
grew until the activity was too large for the 
club to handle easily. The Rotary, Lions, 
American Legion, Elks and Eagles at a meet- 
ing called by the Kiwanis club decided that 
each organization should sponsor a team. 
Rules were drawn up and Kiwanian Frank 
Klepper elected president of the league. A 
full schedule of three games a week was car- 
ried through the summer. 
attended all the games and a good healthy 
rivalry among the participating organiza- 
tions developed. 


Good crowds 


af * * 


Northwest Town, Chicago, Gives 
Christmas Party for Needy 

Over 1,000 needy children of the north- 
west side of Chicago were made happy as 
the result of a Christmas party held at 
Pulaski Park. In order to insure that only 
needy children would benefit by this party, 
the distribution of tickets was handled by 
the settlements and other social service 
organizations in the community. There 
were plenty of good things for every 
youngster to eat and an elaborate program 
of music, dancing, short plays, singing and 
other entertainment. Upon leaving each 
child was given a generous sack of toys. 

The members of the Northwest Town Ki- 
wanis club including most of the leading 
business men of the community helped to 
give each child a glorious afternoon. 
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Dr. Cadman Assails American 
Cynics 

Turning up the modern forces of “cyn- 
icism, pessimism, depreciation and _ hate,” 
the Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, pastor of 
the Central Congregational Church, Brook- 
lyn, came to the defense of American tradi- 
tions and ideals and of the large number of 
fraternal and civic organizations that have 
sprung up here since the war, in an address 
before the weekly meeting of Brooklyn 
Kiwanis club. 

Dr. Cadman told the 150 Kiwanians that 
he was proud of being affiliated with at 
least a dozen organizations similar to their 
own. He warned them to pay “no atten- 
tion” to attacks made upon their public- 
spiritedness or good-fellowship, to make 
their own estimate of life and ignore “the 
malaria of diseased souls.” 

“Those vulpine creatures, those pseudo- 
intellectuals baying at the moon,” Dr. Cad- 
man broke out heatedly, ‘‘are bent on over- 
throwing everything, on turning the Pan- 
theon into a rogues gallery. They offer 
nothing of their own that is not bitter and 
biting. Yet none of us has any right to 
boast of his culture if we possess it without 
imparting any degree to others. 

“Others are attempting to remove the 
underpinning of civilization by treating 
God and Christianity as an idle dream. 
But you might just as well try to tie up a 
battleship with the annual Vassar daisy 
chain as to chain human passions with only 
human restrictions.” 

Dr. Cadman pleaded for loyalty to “the 
best things we know,” to “everlasting good- 
ness and righteousness.” Man largely sub- 
sists on memories, he maintained, and for 
him “the dust still rules from the very 
urns.” Far more harm is done in pitching 
some heroic character from his pedestal of 
history, he warned, than in gullibly accept- 
ing “undertakers’ eulogies as passports to 
Paradise.” If Washington were suddenly 
portrayed as another who attempted to sell 
his country’s freedom, Dr. Cadman sug- 
gested, the nation could never fully regain 
its national dignity. 

—New York Times, 
January 9, 1920. 


A Kiwanian named MacIntosh had an 
argument over his taxi fare. 

“Do you know who I am?” 
proudly. “I am a MacIntosh.” 

“IT don’t care if you’re a brand-new um- 
brella. I'll have my fare,” said the Chicago 
taxi driver. 


he asked 


—BILL Puipps, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Farmer-City-Man Relations 
City Banker (visiting the farm)—“I sup- 
pose that’s the hired man.” 
Farmer (who had visited city banks)— 
“No, that’s the First Vice President in 
charge of cows.” —Clipped. 





Editorials 


In the editorial contest on the subject 
“What Kiwanis Means to Me,” conducted 
by the International Committee on Kiwanis 
Education under the chairmanship of Dr. 
William J. Carrington, the following was 
submitted: 


A fellowship fine and deep, that grows 
richer with time. A place» where love and 
honor and friendship abide. A circle in 
which moral issues are pregnant and spir- 
itual values are supreme. 

A group in which the intellectual life is 
nurtured and mind sharpens mind in stimu- 
lating intercourse. New visions of truth 
are presented from week to week. Life it- 
self widens, and its problems seem easier 
of solution, while a sweet tolerance over- 
spreads all, 

An open door to golden service. Avenues 
of practical ministry which bid us enter. 
An opportunity to count in building com- 
munity life. A chance to make our lives 
useful in bringing our choicest ideals to 
realization. 

—Frep HATCH, 
Santa Monica, California 


Sometimes everything seems all wrong. 
In such a case try the stunt arranged by 
the Santa Ana, California club in holding a 
“grouch meeting.” Everyone who has a 
grouch can either orate or present a 
written expression of his depression. Then 
everyone can join in to clear the skies. A 
song comes in good: “It’s always fair 
weather, etc.” 


T. A. Fleming, manager of the Conserva- 
tion Department, National Board of Under- 
writers, at a meeting of the Burton, Ohio 
club said: “Service is the rent we pay for 
the space we take up in this life.” 


The Elkin, North Carolina club takes 
out four columns of space in the Elkin 
Tribune for Kiwanis news, the space being 
paid for by advertisements of members. 


A man unaccustomed to praising his wife 
went out of his way to call her an angel. 

“Mary,” he said one morning, “you are 
an angel.” And she felt charmed all day. 

In the evening she ventured to ask him 
why she had been so honored. 

“Well,” said the wily one, “you are 
always flitting about, you are always harp- 
ing about things, and, by your own account, 
you have nothing to wear!” 

Indianapolis Kiwanian 


The members who put the kick in Ki- 
wanis are the fellows who get the kick out 
of Kiwanis and have little occasion to kick 
about Kiwanis. 

—GeorGE A. Ferris, 


Detroit, Michigan. 


Kiwanis Reaction 

Some good lessons may be learned from 
“Big Business” outside of the field of 
economics, small units when properly organ- 
ized in a group gain power; and this is true 
of social values in community life, just as it 
is of material values—good civic coépera- 
tion is a wider and richer field of interest 
than business for profit alone; and its wise 
influence in business makes it more profit- 
able. 

In a prosperous Georgia town of a gener- 
ation ago, the progressive citizens had to 
work out their civic ideals as individuals. 
There were no cooperative clubs. In one 
of these centers, the writer’s father, seeking 
to establish good standards of community 
welfare, realized the need of better or- 
ganized efforts both to formulate such 
standards, and to assist in making them 
effective. But little did he think that in his 
son’s day alert citizens would have de- 
veloped a sense of community consciousness 
in hundreds of towns and cities throughout 
our land; and brought about contacts, 
fraternal, social, economic and humani- 
tarian, which coérdinated individual power 
into community strength. 

We firmly believe the destiny of our 
country depends on intelligence codrdinated 
and coéperative. 

Kiwanis, and other civic clubs, work 
directly to this end. A few months ago, 
while on a professional quest in a great 
foreign city, time and again the fine values 
of an American town would stand out in the 
mind in the perspective of distance; and to 
return with this appreciation leads one to 
commit himself fully to the proposition that 
helping to work out the destiny of “My 
Home Town” is no mean undertaking. 

And this impression from a distant city 
does not imply that we have a monopoly of 
the good things and methods of the world. 
For careful study of such practical matters 
as the profitable, intensive farming of old- 
world people, with their thrift, the skill of 
their workmen, or the great knowledge of 
their scientists, as well as their finer wealth 
of art and culture, should stimulate us to 
use our advantages with intelligence, to 
build American life on a high plane of 
human welfare. 

It is a fine experience in Kiwanis to 
strike hands with high-minded men _ who 
hold such ideals, and who work them out in 
the best spirit of fellowship. 

—Atlanta Kiwanian. 


At a recent meeting of the Kiwanis Club 
of Melrose Park, Illinois, staged by the 
wives of the members, Mrs. Charles Wolf 
asked if anyone in the crowd would be 
willing to donate $50, and if so, to stand up. 
No one stood. She asked the question again, 
with the same result. On repeating the 
question the third time the musicians played 
“The Star Spangled Banner” and everyone 
stood—but the $50 donations are still to be 
collected. 
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Assimilating the Objectives 
of Kiwanis 
(From page 77) 

Every man is proud of the fact that 
Kiwanis is not a sectional organiza- 
tion ; that it is not a national organiza- 
tion; that neither state lines nor 
boundary lines between countries have 
any place on the map of Kiwanis In- 
ternational. Yet how many men with 
that same feeling confine their efforts 
in Kiwanis to the carrying out of 
projects which are wholly local or 
wholly sectional or wholly national in 
their scope ? 

President Cummings in his program 
for this year, the program of aggres- 
sive promotion, has emphasized the ag- 
gressive promotion of Kiwanis objec- 
tives, with special emphasis upon their 
localization by clubs and districts. 

The localization of Kiwanis objec- 
tives by clubs and districts is synony- 
mous with the assimilation of Kiwanis 
objectives. They both embody the idea 
of incorporating into the body of Ki- 
wanis, and that means into the clubs, 
the specific aims expressed in the ob- 
jectives. 

To put it as plainly as possible, it 
simply means that it is your business 
and my business and the business of 
every one who has the interests of the 
organization at heart to see to it that 
every Kiwanis club in the United 
States and Canada, regardless of the 
amount of purely local work it may do, 
makes the primary work of that club 
the carrying out of the International 
objectives. We must either have an 
organization or a mob. No one ever 
saw a football team or a military or- 
ganization or a political party function 
successfully in which the ideas of the 
individuals were not subordinated to 
the purposes of the organization as a 
whole. 


Independence of Thought in Kiwanis 


There should be independence of 
thought in Kiwanis as in any repre- 
sentative organization of free men but 
that independence of thought should 
be expressed at the proper times and in 
the proper places so that it can be acted 
upon by the entire body and when a 
determination is reached by the organi- 
zation as a whole, every man should be 
willing to accept the determination of 
the whole as to matters of policy. 


These objectives were not formu- 
lated and laid down by any small 
group of men. Each year the officers 
of the organization change. Since the 
first objectives of the International or- 
ganization were framed, practically 
the entire International Board has 
changed. These objectives are the ex- 
pression of the whole organization. 


organization. 
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They call for work which in the 
opinion of the representatives of the 
entire organization, will best exemplify 
our motto and our idealism and at the 
same time can be carried out by all the 
clubs in the organization. 


Work for Every Club 


It isn’t necessary that any one club 
do a great deal. There is no club too 
small or too isolated to do some work 
upon each one of them. As I once 
said in speaking in a very small com- 
munity, if in a town there was one 
school in which the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our government were not 
taught; ten people who had never 
voted ; one child who by reason of sick- 
ness or poverty or environment was 
not getting the square deal to which 
every child is entitled; one member of 
the Kiwanis club whose business 
standards were not up to par; one 
farmer who thought the business men 
of the town were his enemies; one boy 
who needed practical advice as to his 
life work and didn’t know where to 
get it; and if the Kiwanis club of that 
town saw to it that proper instruction 
was given in that school as to our form 
of government and got those ten people 
to vote, and gave that under-privileged 
child a show for his vitality and got 
that business man to live up to the 
ideals expressed in the Kiwanis state- 
ment of business standards and made 
that farmer see that the men in the 
town were really his friends, and 
helped that boy get started along the 
right lines that he wouldn’t go 
through life a square peg in a round 
hole—that Kiwanis club would have 
done its part in carrying out the objec- 
tives of the organization for that year. 


so 


No Dictation to Clubs 


The principle remains the same no 
matter what the size of the community. 
There is no attempt upon the part of 
the officers of the International organ- 
ization to dictate to any club as to the 
methods to be used by it in carrying 
out the objectives of the organization 
but it is the duty of the officers of Ki- 
wanis, and when I say officers of Ki- 
wanis I do not mean the members of 
the International Board because they 
constitute only a small portion of those 
officers, but I mean all the officers and 
especially you district governors who 
by reason ‘of your immediate contact 
with the body of the organization have 
the greatest opportunity to not only 
ask but to insist that every club con- 
centrate on these objectives and make 
the carrying out of the objectives their 
primary program of work. 


Kiwanis Is Your Organization 
Kiwanis is your organization and my 


Your organization and 


- (eerer 
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my organization is not a cluttered, 
heterogeneous mass of booster clubs 
each working for its own community 
and the interest of its own members. 
It is a mighty unit, an organization of 
men in which differences of religion, 
of politics, of section, of country, are 
not only laid aside but unthought of, 
inspired by an idealism common to all 
its members, working for the fulfill- 
ment of a motto which calls for up- 
building of the individual, of the com- 
munity, of the nation, of society, and 
of humanity as a whole. 


Idealism Can Be Expressed Only in Acts 


This idealism of ours can be ex- 
pressed only in acts. Those acts can 
only be the acts of the unity if we all 
join in them. They can only be effec- 
tive if they are the result of inspiration 
directed along definite lines. That in- 
spiration definitely directed is embodied 
in our International objectives. With 
that inspiration definitely directed, as- 
similated by the body of Kiwanis, that 
is, incorporated into the substance of 
the body of Kiwanis, made a part of 
the life and being of every Kiwanis 
club, we will have effective expression 
of the idealism of the unit. Kiwanis 
will be known not only for its lofty 
aims and ideals but for the work it is 
doing in the expression of those aims 
and ideals. Kiwanis will live, will be- 
come more powerful, will become a 
great force in the life of the world, 
and we, if we have done our part in 
bringing about this assimilation, will 
have our reward in the knowledge that 
we have truly builded. 





Our Changing Newspapers 
(From page 68) 

anti-climax. The function of the paper 

is to record, to state the facts. Even 

today the country newspaper reflects 

this fact. 

(2) The editor in the small com- 
munity is himself caught in the closely 
knit web of community relationships. 
The code of the community binds him 
as it binds all others. The editor is a 
person writing of people who are his 
intimates, dhatn he knows personally, 
or to whom, at least, he stands in close 
relationship. Half the residents of the 
town may call him by his first name; 
and he, them. One would no more ex- 
pect the editor of the community paper 
to publish material that reflected upon 
the community and its inhabitants than 
one would expect the pastor of a church 
to announce from his pulpit the mis- 
doings of his parish. The misdoings 
may spread by gossip, but not in the 
newspaper. The editor will print 
kindly, flattering notices; unpleasant- 
nesses pass unmentioned, or appear 
with perfunctory, moralizing comment. 
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Again, the country newspaper of today 
reflects this tendency. LV) LL Vv }- N 

Taken together these two points VU q 
mean that the paper of the small and QQ GC 
relatively isolated community will not = F 
appear with its contents written in an 2, ra IO & 
emotional style (the reader has had his 
thrill through the primary contacts) 


q and will not include in any featured in eve i U 
4 way those types of news that are so 


often prominent in the contemporary 


a ae 


* Be », Throw a switch —and you have your choice of two 
city paper. programs. Press a valve—and you have ice-water. 

The fact to recall again is that the Select a book from the library catalog—and it’s sent 

. a . up to you. Wake in the morning, and find the news- 

newspaper in America developed in paper under your door. ¢ 7 7 A Statler is your “home 


away from home.”’ 


: communities such as these just de- The organization of 
: scribed. America was predominantly a P7042 ¥ Ley 


nation of primary groups until long ° 

; * - > a There are Statler Hotels in: 
after 1830. The history of the mare BOSTON + BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
paper also shows that it was not until CLEVELAND + DETROIT + ST. LOUIS 
the trend toward urbanization was NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


under way that the older, unemotional, HOTELS STATLER 
impersonal type of news writing gave yp 7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. }Y 
way before a news style with a much| SN Ny Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. (© 


more modern twang. 


In Large Cities Newspapers Bring Thrills HD bs 
First Hand qi v 

It is not difficult to understand why 
urbanization should be reflected in ——— 
news style. Characteristic of urban a 
communities is a decrease in intimate, King Edward Hotel 
personal face-to-face contacts, and an Toronto, Canada 
increase in the impersonal nature of | ] Kiwanians stopping at the 

ge Ng hotel kindly designate that 
daily life. This does not mean that per- [D they are Kiwanians when 
sonal relationships have gone in the te 

Pee 8 OFAMERICA P. K. Hunt, Manager. 

modern city; only that more phases of | 2 5 
life are on an impersonal basis than . a 


was true in the primary group com- 


munity. Relatively life in the city is The EMERSON Hotel : Tricky, bert tiisebbietinn 



































more impersonal; fewer of the men Game for the Lawn 











and women one comes into contact with BALTIMORE : : 
are personalities: most of them are just ‘ 4 : pisisshheeat nilglngiess ; 
clerks, postmen, butchers and barbers Kiwanis Headquarters ; MASON MFG. CO., So. Paris, Maine 


—HIIDEY POOP, a eeeeeteiiienres 

With this transition to a life of sec- 
ondary contacts, a transition inevitable 
with the growth of the city, the old 
conventions and traditions disappear; 
and also the possibility of spread of 
news by word of mouth. The paper “On First Street,” says the business man 
now becomes the informer as well as on First Street. “On Second Street,” says 

" ‘ , the Second Street merchant! 

the recorder. Further, the emotion of JULES RAZIL The location is an important question 
any situation comes first to the reader | fj ~ ~_ = demanding expert advice such as Marts 
through the printed word. He first The Artistic Merrymaker” = N.Y. World and Lundy, Inc., are prepared to give you. 

















The Best Site for 
a New Hotel 


What is the best site for your new hotel? 





















































learns of any event when he reads it in sai eo: nd Their opinion is based on a scientific scale 
his paper. Whatever thrill or excite- ne of rating various sites—size, shape and 

; eet price of properties, convenience to travel- 
ment inheres in it must be brought to cl ing public, both by rail and motor; con- 
him in the newspaper account, and this| |[f = venience to local citizens; ground floor 





fosters the rise of the more lurid presen- rental; trend of city development, etc. 

tation which thus replaces the first |HOCKENBURY | fs the result of wide bocel experience, 
Us ° | Marts and Lundy, Inc., will not only suc- 

hand, or word of mouth, emotional ex- RAISES cessfully direct your financing, but guide 


perience that disappeared as the com- you safely through the troublesome prob- 


munity increased in size. MONE W lems of location, design, construction and 


: . gt aka operation—for one nominal fee. 
To man the most interesting thing in For impartial survey without cost or ob- 
































life is Man. There is nothing more ligation address L. A. Webster, Manager 
satisfying than those satisfactions de- Kx J oppitela, Collegse-Chugches | Hotel Financing Department. 

rived through contact and intimacy , 

with fellow men. Conversely there is pth ype: gles 10 MARTS and LUNDY, Inc. 
nothing more disquieting than the aes Directors of Successful Campaigns 
vague longing that comes through loss Expert counsel without obligation. $174, 103,459 raised to date 

of social contacts that are personal and 527 Fifth Avenue 




















intimate. Accordingly it is not strange Zook. tease flexes s Neiat | New York Ci 
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that with the growth of city life, the srahete her oe isa ee 7 
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need for intimacy should be met in 
some vicarious manner. The news- 
paper offers the possibility of meeting 
the need. Modern newspaper style, 
with its excitement and intimate per- 
sonal description, with its occasional 
luridness, brings through the printed 
word those satisfactions that were lost 
with the coming of the larger com- 
munity. It may be said that the func- 
tion of the modern newspaper—at least 
one of its important functions—is to 
provide primary group satisfactions to 
people who live in groups where the 
majority of their contacts are secondary 
in nature, 


Modern Newspaper Is What It Is Because 
of Modern Social Changes 

Finally, with face-to-face intimacy 
gone, the old primary group codes no 
longer hold, and the topics that for- 
merly were banned for public discus- 
sion may now be published without fear 
of general offense. To the readers the 
editor has become an anonymous fig- 
ure; the readers to the editors are just 
so much circulation. 

Thus it is that the development of 
emotional presentation in news content 
in newspapers parallels the transition 
from small town life of the past— 
primary group life—to the urbaniza- 
tion of the present. We are dealing, 
then, with two factors, the concentra- 
tion of population leading to the de- 
velopment of impersonality in com- 
munity relationships on the one hand, 
and the breakdown or change in the 
codes governing the presentation of 
news on the other 

A suggestive confirmation of this 
thesis is to be had in the present-day 
country newspaper which in its con- 
tents resembles the early papers, on 
the whole, far more than it does the city 
paper of the present ; and in those small 
city dailies published where a degree 
of community feeling still persists, and 
where, as a result, the papers are of a 
type intermediate between the large city 
daily and the weekly. It also derives 
confirmation from study of those 
present-day small communities that are 
coming more and more into contact 
with, or subject to the influence of, 
neighboring metropolitan areas. Papers 
in such small communities show signs 
of undergoing the changes of which 
we have been speaking as the contact 
with the metropolitan areas increases. 

These changes that have been traced 
are not deliberately planned by any one 
individual; they do not represent a 
conscious movement. Rather they are 
the result of far-reaching changes in 
the social life of the country. The 
modern paper is what it is because the 
organization of modern society is what 
it is. Changes in the newspaper can be 
understood only in the light of changes 
in the social environment of which it is 


a part. 





The United States Navy 
(From page 71) 


to use your best endeavors to have 
passed during this session of Congress. 


With Reference to Peace Treaties 


With reference to the above building 
program you might ask how about the 
peace treaties? As armies and navies 
have always been considered instru- 
ments of policy it might fairly be 
assumed that Mr. Kellogg’s peace 
treaties to “renounce war as an instru- 
ment of policy” would make armies 
and navies unnecessary. Mr. Kellogg 
in answer to a plea for reservations 
by England and other powers entirely 
dispelled this idea. In an address 
before the International Law Society 
at W4shington on April 28, the Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Kellogg, stated, 
“there is nothing in the American draft 
of an anti-war treaty which restricts 
or impairs in any way the right of self- 
defense. That right is inherent in 
every sovereign state and is implicit 
in every treaty. Every nation is free 
at all times, and regardless of treaty 
provisions, to defend its territory from 
attack or invasion and it alone is com- 
petent to decide whether circumstances 
require recourse to war in self-de- 
fense.” 

Thus we see that the existence of 
the treaties while lessening the prob- 
ability of wars or the hostile employ- 
ment of armed forces does not reduce 
the urgent necessity for maintaining 
navies for purposes of self-defense, aad 
self-defense on the part of a nation, if 
that nation is to survive, must include 
the protection of the life and property 
of its nationals in legitimate pursuit 
wherever they may be. 


Existence of Laws and Treaties Does Not 
Insure Obedience to Law 

The existence of laws and treaties 
has the effect of law, does not insure 
obedience to the laws; there still must 
be a sanction which can be applied 
when other measures fail. Illustrat- 
ing this, I need only call your attention 
to the fact that there are laws on the 
statute books of this country to cover 
every conceivable human act but in 
spite of those laws every city and 
community has its well-organized po- 
lice force. Therefore, unless there is 
further agreement between the vari- 
ous powers, the situation as to the 
comparative strengths of navies is 
exactly the same today as it was be- 
fore the Kellogg peace treaties to re- 
nounce war were signed. 


Problems of Replacement 


There is a special reason why re- 
placement of types of vessels other than 
capital ships should be energetically 
proceeded with now. In a few years 
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capital ship replacements will be re- 
quired and under the Washington 
Treaty will not only be allowed, but 
must be undertaken at the time men- 
tioned. If necessary, cruiser, aircraft 
carrier, destroyer and submarine re- 
placements be not proceeded with now 
there will be an unfortunate congestion 
of required naval building when cap- 
ital ship replacements are in order. 
There will be difficulties in providing 
the necessary design and inspection 
forces, and other facilities, and in ob- 
taining the considerable funds required 
for such a large amount of naval build- 
ing. 

The cost of this program and of 
replacements in the navy are fre- 
quently quoted as objections to the 
maintaining of an adequate navy. It 
has been stated that the annual cost 
of the above-mentioned building pro- 
gram would not exceed fifty cents per 
American citizen per year, and that a 
little over a dollar for each American 
per year will meet all of the construc- 
tion requirements of the navy in the 
immediate future. Surely this cost 
cannot be considered excessive for the 
protection involved. 

I urge the support of this building 
program as the greatest assistance you 
can render to the navy and the nation 
at this time. 





No Place Like Home 
(From page 89) 


need. Civic soldiers determined to 
stamp out the things that oppress in 
private life and that dishonor in public 
life. Another says, ‘America does not 
need men to die for her but to live for 
her, a more difficult sacrifice.’ ” 

I know of no better place in which 
to rear high-minded men and women 
than in the home. Church, school, boy 
scouts and girl scouts are always 
splendid agencies for character build- 
ing but the job belongs primarily to the 
home and if the home allows any 
agency however good to supersede it 
then the home is shirking its job and 
leaving the burden to others. The 
teaching, discipline, conception of that 
which is right and that which is wrong, 
learned in childhood bears fruit in the 
hours of manhood and the country 
gains. Justice Brewer says that “we 
shall never pass the danger line of our 
government until every individual man 
feels that upon him rests the destiny of 
his country. Do away with the mis- 
taken conception that politics is a dirty 
scramble for public office and replace it 
by the truer conception that politics is 
the business of the common interests. 

Regarding crime waves, and lack of 
enforcement of the law, it can be bold- 
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ly asserted that the real question at is- 
sue is not so much the enforcement as 
it is obedience of and respect for law. 
Law enforcing agencies and public offi- 
cials are engaged in enforcing the law. 
Unfortunately we are not giving to 
law and lawfully constituted authority 
that respect which should be accorded 
any law or ordinance which we, the 
people, have seen fit to enact for our 
own protection and welfare. 

Speaking before the Bar of New 
York in 1926 Honorable William D. 
Cunningham in discussing criminal law 
and its enforcement said in part, “The 
solution of the problems rests entirely 
upon sound public opinion. If public 
opinion is absurdly sentimental, present 
conditions will continue, or grow worse, 
and the administration of the criminal 
law will be ineffective and ridiculous. 
If the public demands protection from 
the criminal and a firm administration 
of justice it will come. Public opinion 
is responsible for existing evils; public 
opinion can rectify this speedily. For 
it is true in this, as in all matters of 
American government, the people do 
rule.” 

What place is there more fit to teach 
law observance or better adapted to 
formulate a sound public opinion, than 
the home? Teach a child that there 
can be no compromise between right 
and wrong; that he owes it to his coun- 
try, his state and his community to be a 
good citizen and that good citizenship 
requires obedience to law and lawfully 
constituted authority, surround him 
from birth with concrete evidence that 
those he most respects, his father and 
mother, are themselves good citizens 
and are themselves putting into practice 
the moral and civic principles they 
preach, and there need be little or no 
fear for the man or woman developed 
from the child so reared. 


There has come about a decline of | 


family life. Today we are leaving the 
upbringing of our children too much to 
other agencies—the schools, the church 
and school of religion, the boy and girl 
scouts, all fine agencies for civic and 
moral and religious righteousness but 
not the primary agency to have the task 
of directing the footsteps of those 
citizens of tomorrow. The job belongs 
to the home. Other agencies should be 
called upon to coédperate but the burden 
should be placed where it rightfully 


belongs. 





Poet Laureate 


Most anyone can write, sometime, 

A Poem, Limerick or Rhyme. 

But Poet Laureate is he 

Whose Life each day is poetry 

Of kindness, friendship, lovely thought,— 
A sweeter rhythm he has wrought 
Through all the ages, for all men, 

Than master lay from Poet’s pen. 
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a Production as successful at the box office as it will be on 
Your Club does not guarantee us or obligate 
itself in any way... We have never had a failure... 


MR. PRESIDENT, and MR. SECRETARY, 
SUFFICIENT FUNDS 


can be raised by our experienced service and systems which 
have proven their merit to many KIWANIS CLUBS in 


HOME TALENT SHOWS — MINSTRELS — REVUES 
MUSICAL COMEDIES — EXPOSITIONS — PAGEANTS 
FESTIVALS — FAIRS 


HARFORD PRODUCTIONS 


the stage... 
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CHICAGO—Garrick Theatre Bldg. 
CANADA—89 Dalhousie Street, Brantford, Ontario 


WRITE, WIRE at our expense for complete details and list of recent Kiwanis Club 
OR PHONE successes in the United States and Canada. 


Phone State 0698 








For information on Instruction, Management 
and Maintenance of private and public 


oo oe 
Swimming Pools 
send 20c for a copy of 


Beach and Pool Magazine 


2239 South Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 











Special PARTY FAVOR Assortment 


A wonderful Party assortment for 25 couples 
50 Paper Hats, 50 Noisemakers, 50 Balloons, 50 Dec- 
orations, 300 Serpentines, Confetti $10.00 
Half of this assortment Double quantity and 
for smaller party or 25 greater assortment for 
people........ ....$6.00 1000r 50 couple... .$19.00 
Eataio for other assortments for other party 
or Holiday celebrations with your order. 


“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Flags, Decorations, Banners, Badges, Novelties, etc. 
505 South Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 
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finances 


a Key af =} 


This pioneer orgonization has 
financed 153 community built ~ 
hotels in large and small cities 


in the United States and Conada. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW BOOK THE COMMUNITY HOTEL. 














The Hocxenbury System Inc. 
ZOON.THIRD ST. ALEXANDRIA HOTEL | 
HARRISBURG,PA. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 











PARTY FAVORS 
with Kiwanis Emblem 
Party supplies, decorations, 
stunts, and entertainments for 
ladies’ nights, charter nights, 
dances, and stags. 
Our catalog ‘‘D’’ yours for the asking 
THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 

500 West Adams Street, Chicago : 


rr DITER 

Pal 

Le FREE /2 
pay PRICE 


S WIT; No 
CA\ | ONLY 
¢ Underwood, Remington. Royal.ete. @ ae 
All late models complete! refinished 14 
COWN brand new. GUARANTEED for ten A 
years. Send nomoney—big free catalog AY 
shows actua! machines in fullcolors. 1») 
our direct-to-you easy mt plan and 10 days’ trial offer. 
Jaternational Typewriter Ex,, 186 W, Lake St., Dept, 271,Chicago, iit. 
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with Little Corporal’ 


Give Yourself That ‘Grand 
and Glorious Feeling’”’ 


THE new LITTLE CORPORAL 
‘“*ELASTEX ” Belt will do just that 
for you — and take inches off your 
waistline. Relieves that tired feeling. 
Peps youup. Develops true athletic 
posture. Provides great comfort. No 
lacers ...no buckles...nostraps... 
“On and off in a jiffy.”’ 

Guaranteed one year. Write TODAY 
for our 
Special 12 Day Trial Offer 
and free Positive Proof 
Illustrated Circular 
Women: Something new-the ELSEE 
REDUCER. Write us about it. 


The Little Corporal Co. 
Dept. 2D 1215 W. Van Buren St. Chicago 











Nine times out of ten, YOU are the one who stands the lossif a crook 
gets hold of your check and raises it. Modern business demands 
modern protection against clever check raisers. They can easily alter 
the amount of any check that is not protected. Losses from frauda- 
lently wentpulated checks are estimated at $250, 
000,000.00 in 1927. Get modern protection }7 
using the new model Arnold just out. The 1 
Arnold will give you 1 per cent protection. 
work equal to machines costing $60.00 or 
more and yet costs no more than a good fountain 
pen. nts and shreds the exact amount in acid- 
Breot ink. Self-inking. Automatic feed. Uncon- 
litionally guerentead for five years. Write for 
free trial offer. No obligation. 





Arnold Check Writer Co. 
870 E. Taylor St. “Flint, Mich. 
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Modern Business Standards 
(From page 82) 

New York Central arid at one time had 
a right to refer to it as “my railroad” 
would be surprised and perhaps shocked 
if he came back today and found it 
had thousands of owners. His once 
complete domination has been whittled 
down until his family own only 6% of 
the road’s stock. And the same story 
applies to James J. Hill and the Great 
Northern, John D. Rockefeller and the 
Standard Oil Companies, Philip D. 
Armour, Louis Swift, and Edward 
Morris of packing house renown. 

The electric light and power industry 


has more than 1,250,000 owners today. 
In 1900 The American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company had only 7,535 
stockholders. Today it has more than 
400,000 owners, nearly 100,000 of 
which are company employes. 

The United States Steel Company 
until recently was our greatest cor- 
poration and the employes own more 
stock outright than do the present board 
of directors. 

These are days of great mergers 
and consolidations, larger than were 
dreamed of a score of years ago. We 
may well ask ourselves whither our 
businesses are bound. But here is an 
interesting side-light on that: 
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Battle Creek for 
Rest and Health Building 


In the beautiful city of Battle Creek—one of Nature’s 
most charming vacation spots—you may enjoy all the 
benefits of a pleasant outing to which is added a scien- 
tific course of health training. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium arranges for each guest a 
complete vacation program—planned for each day with 


rest and health building in view. 

The wholesome, palatable diet, expert physical direction 

and the outdoor life, efficient medical service, if desired 
refined, congenial companionship—these and many 

other attractive features make the Sanitarium ideal as 


“Battle Creek for Rest” Booklet 
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If all the dollars of all the incomes 
over $50,000 a year could be piled up, 
their grand total would be a little over 
$1,500,000,000. If all the incomes of 
$10,000 a year and over were to be put 
in a huge pot, the total would reach 
only to about $6,000,000,000. But, if 
we were to take all incomes of $10,000 
and under, we would get a total of over 
$40,000,000,000. 

Three great forces have helped to 
bring about this new democracy of the 
corporation to keep business in a 
straight path even if it were inclined 
to step aside. 

One is this mass ownership; another 
is the need of public good-will which 
mass production intensifies; the third 
is the interdependence of business on 
business, so that reputation of fair deal- 
ing and honesty are of prime impor- 
tance. 

In the words of a spokesman for one 
of the country’s largest corporations 
who addressed a group of Chicago 
business executives recently, “The time 
has passed when the ‘caveat emptor’ 
(let the buyer beware) policy can be 
successfully followed.” He spoke with 
a conviction born of knowledge of the 
rapid strides and remarkable attain- 
ments of a company whose success 
proves the dollar and cents vaiue of 
fair play. 

Consider more specifically some defi- 
nite examples of the trend and require- 
ments of business practices today. 
Truth and accuracy in advertising, 
honesty in description, fairness with 
competitors, a square deal to every and 
all customers; all these are requisites 
to honesty and success in business. 

We still find a few merchants who 
resort to tricky advertising. We find a 
few manufacturers who will substitute 
inferior materials. There are still semi- 
fraudulent promoters who offer a lot 


| for very little. Questionable mag’azine 


companies or circulation managers 
school their solicitors, old and young, in 


| the “poor college boy working for a 


scholarship” plea and sell enough sub- 
scriptions to warrant their keeping at 
it. The foreign sailor, decked in full 
regalia, still makes a good living off 


| the gullible by approaching them with 





| 





a furtive air, with a fur, or imported 
tapestry, or a box of cigars, or Irish lace 
under his coat and the implied sugges- 
tion of getting them by customs officials 
without paying duty. And this, in spite 
of the fact that he is really not a sailor, 
that the fur he sells as seal is rabbit or 
cat, that the imported tapestry is domes- 
tic machine made, that the cigars are 
not Havanas, but were made on Hal- 
sted Street and the Irish lace is made in 
Cincinnati by Germans. 

Fake home-work schemes thrive for 
awhile, false schools operate alongside 
of a legitimate one, the reputable 
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user of classified help wanted columns 
finds himself in competition with the 
faker using the same columns to de- 
ceive and mislead. 

So it goes—but thanks to an awak- 
ened conscience and an organized vig- 
ilance on the part of local as well as 
national business organizations, the at- 
tempts are becoming fewer and the suc- 
cessful operation increasingly difficult. 
Most noteworthy of all is the fact that 
such tactics are indulged in only by 
those who have crooked tendencies and 
are not a more or less common practice 
as were some questionable methods of 
the past. 

Looking at the nation’s business in 
its bigger and broader sense, Lewis E. 
Pierson, Past President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
stated : 

“No nation since the world began 
has altered its social and economic 
structure so completely and so rapidly 
as has the United States during the 
past quarter century.” 

We have changed from a nation that 
was preponderatingly agricultural to 
a nation whose major attention is now 
directed to industry. We have changed 
from a debtor to a creditor nation. We 
have changed from a nation intent upon 
internal development to a nation that 
finds itself concerned with the progress 
of the world at large. 

More basic than any of these altera- 
tions, however, is the change which has 
come over our whole economic philos- 
ophy. 

It was during the past quarter cen- 
tury that we definitely abandoned the 
outworn notions of unrestrained com- 
petition, of minimum wages and maxi- 
mum prices, of restricted output and 
limited consumption to substitute the 
new gospel of mass production, high 
wages and maximum consumption. 

Modern management stands as the 
representative of three separate and 
distinct interests. It represents capital 
which supplies the plant. It represents 
labor, whose progress depends upon the 
competency and the vision of those in 
management. It represents the public 
which uses the product, and which must 
rely upon industrial leadership for the 
maintenance of national prosperity. 

No one can look back upon the path 
that we have travelled without secur- 
ing an abiding faith in the essential 
soundness of the policy that American 
industry has followed. It has brought 
us prosperity and it has brought us 
higher levels of living, better working 
conditions, and a wider distribution of 
the necessities and comforts of life than 
any nation has ever before achieved. 

The day is not far distant when or- 
ganized business, organized labor and 
a comprehending government will unite 
for the teamwork that alone can solve 
our newer problems. Teamwork to 
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bring more and more of the comforts 
and luxuries of life to all who con- 
tribute to the productive power of 
America. 

At that meeting in Washington 
Judge Edwin B. Parker, the outgoing 
chairman of the board of the Chamber, 
said: 

“We are not here to consider team- 
work among members of a particular 
group; nor to promote prosperity 
measured solely in terms of profit to 
the members of that group, without 
thought of the interests and the welfare 
of every individual of every group 
within our nation. This is the miser’s 
conception of prosperity, coldly, self- 
ishly, narrowly calculating, a precari- 
ous prosperity because of its very nar- 
rowness. Prosperity to endure, pros- 
perity to be worthy of the effort to at- 
tain it, prosperity as we here conceive 
it, is an all-embracing prosperity. 

“Business does not exist unto itself 
alone. Business exists only by reason 
of what it does for others. It finds its 
opportunities to continue and to de- 
velop only in advancing the welfare 
and the happiness of all those from 
whom it buys; those to whom it sells, 
and those whom it employs. In the 
final analysis business deals with hu- 
man welfare and human happiness. Its 
function is to find ways of promot- 
ing human welfare and of adding to 
the opportunities for human happiness. 
Without a well-developed conscience 
and teamwork that function cannot be 
successfully performed. 

“Business repudiates those whose 
ruthless methods tend to discredit all 
business and reaffirms its allegiance to 
those sound principles of conduct which 
beget confidence, upon which to endure 
all business must rest. 

“We pledge ourselves to team play 
with every element of the community 
of which we are a part, to achieve an 
all-embracing prosperity, inclusive of 
all groups and all classes. 

“We dedicate anew our best efforts 
to the diligent pursuit of the greatest 
of all vocations—the business of right 
living—proclaiming to the world that 
he who would be great among us must 
become the servant of all.” 





Fog Flying 
(From page 66) 


tion. To discover such color or colors 
is the object of the work now being 
done by the author at Wright Field 
under the joint codperation of the 
Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Pro- 
motion of Aeronautics and the Experi- 
mental Engineering Section of the 
Army Air Corps. Success in this line 
will be of inestimable benefit to the 
pilot, for he is forced to use his eyes 
in making fog-landings in spite of any 












New Masonic Temple 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Just occupied. Building fund provided by members 
of the Craft in Hazleton, through a campaign 
directed by Ketchum, Inc. 


Congratulations 
are Due 


—to Westminster College, of 
Missouri, whose effort to secure 
a greatly needed $300,000 fund 
closed with a subscription of 
$342,000, given by citizens of 
Missouri and friends elsewhere. 


—and to the Argonne Post of the 
American Legion, Toledo, Ohio, 
which recently asked $50,000 
for a community center-club- 
house, and got $65,000 ina three 
week campaign. 
ee See 

The loyal trustees, alumni and 
friends of Westminster won that 
fight. The members of Argonne 
Post won theirs. In both cases, 
Ketchum, Inc., helped—through 
organization, publicity and plan. 


Ketchum’s staff of experienced, 
highly trained directors is now 
engaged in appeals for colleges, 
hospitals, churches and other in- 
stitutions in seven states, from 
Pennsylvania to Texas, the vari- 
ous objectives ranging from 
$75,000 to $1,600,000. 


To recognized institutions 
Ketchum is glad to offer prelim- 
inary consultation without obli- 
gation. 


Write to Norman MacLeod. 


KETCHUM, INC. 


Park Building Pittsburgh 


Republic Bank Building, Dallas 


Fidelity Philadelphia Building, 
Philadelphia 


Executives: 
George Ketchum Norman MacLeod 
Carlton G. Ketchum Robert E. Grove 
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and all perfected instruments that may 
dot his instrument board. 

In attempting a solution of fog fly- 
ing, the Guggenheim Fund is assisting 
in other ways. It has established along 
the airway between Oakland and Los 
Angeles an experimental meteorological 
service. (Fogs may be prevalent here 
trom May until November.) There 
are thirty-six observing stations on 
this route. Each makes five weather 
observations daily and two at night. 
The results are telephoned immediately 
to the forecasters at the terminal air- 
ports. Thus it is possible to post bulle- 
tins every ninety minutes at the prin- 
cipal airports and give each pilot a 
weather map and report. This service 
is proving of inestimable value to air 
operation. It was established in May, 
1928. 

In August of this year an announce- 
ment was made by Harry F. Guggen- 
heim, President of the Guggenheim 
Fund, to the effect that a full-flight 
testing laboratory will be established 
on a section of an airway where fog 
flying under regular operating condi- 
tions can be studied. The United 
States Army has loaned one of its most 
skillful and scientifically trained pi- 
lots, Lieutenant James A. Doolittle, 
to take charge of the work. 

In Germany, in France, in England 
as well as in America all groups— 
commercial and governmental, civil 
and military—are alive to the impor- 
tance of a fog solution. Time, energy, 
money and brains are combining in an 
effort to solve the mystery. With the 
clearing of the fog, will come a new 
age in aviation, a realization of the 
philosopher's dream and a true con- 
quest of the air. 


The Evolution of Surgery 
(From page 74) 


Radium, while disappointing as a 
cure-all, is extremely valuable in cer- 
tain types of malignant growth, and is 
regarded as being superior to opera- 
tion under certain conditions. 

The World War gave a tremendous 
impetus to surgery, providing such a 
multitude of cases that treatment of 
injuries has become standardized, 
especially in the case of fractures, nerve 
injuries, etc, 

All parts of the body are now acces- 
sible to the surgeon. Operations on the 
brain for the removal of tumors and 
foreign bodies are possible. The thorax 
and lungs can be safely operated upon. 
Wounds of the heart have been suc- 
cessfully sutured and recently Souttar 
has operated for mitral stenosis, a form 
of valvular disease of the heart. But 
we are still far from satisfied with our 





results in appendicitis, because our 
cases come too late. I would like to urge 
that every case of pain in the abdomen 
be regarded seriously enough to call a 
doctor and to warn against giving these 
patients a dose of physic until ordered 
by the doctor, as this has killed many 
an appendix case which would other- 
wise have recovered. 


Nor have we yet conquered the 
scourge of cancer. The best we can 
do is to remove all tumors before they 
become malignant or in the early 
stages of malignancy. The lead treat- 
ment seems to promise something in 
the way of cure and is probably the 
glimmer of the dawn of a new day 
when cancer may either be preventable 
or curable by the injection of some 
agent which will utterly destroy the 
cancer cells and will replace operation 
in its treatment. 


In conclusion, I would venture to 
predict that in the future a cure may be 
found for many of the diseases for 
which surgery is now our only hope 
and in this group I would include 
goitre and ulcer of the stomach. We 
have probably not found the real cause 
of either of these conditions and when 
we do a great many of these operations 
will be eliminated; and the man who 
discovers the cure of these or of cancer 
will stand out as a worthy successor to 
the great Lister and one of the greatest 
benefactors of the human race. 


Washington and Lincoln 
(From page 64) 


“Must I shoot a simple-minded sol- 
dier boy who deserts, while I must not 
touch a hair of the wily agitator 
who induces him to desert !” 

It was Lincoln’s homely way of get- 
ting down to the bed-rock of an issue 
that reached the heart of the masses. 
To them Lincoln made his ultimate 
appeal, and in the darkest days of the 
Civil War they responded,— 

“We're coming from the hillside, 
we're coming from the shore. 

We're coming, Father Abraham, six 
hundred thousand more.” 

The average man had caught from 
Lincoln, the will to win, the determi- 
nation to save the Union. 

With his task accomplished, Lincoln 
was all for peace and reconciliation. 
“Play Dixie now, it’s ours,” he said to 
the leader of a serenading army band, 
when he was making a tour of inspec- 
tion in Richmond in 1865. What winds 
of hope played through the wistful 
words of the weary-eyed victor. The 
South was ours once more; ours to wel- 
come home after the years of strife 
and bloodshed. “With malice towards 
none, with charity towards all,” we 
would bind up the wound of victor 
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and vanquished, succor the widow and 
orphan and invoke the blessings of 
peace upon a nation once again united ; 
and freed forever from the blight of 
human bondage. 

Men have argued and reargued as 
to the “might have beens” if Lincoln 
had lived to carry out his policy of 
reconciliation. Could he have saved the 
South from the wrath of the radicals, 
and the bitter period of reconstruction ? 
Who so rash as to hope to make final 
answer. All great wars, and particu- 
larly civil wars, leave in their wake 
the bitter dregs of suffering, despair, 
and misunderstanding. What Lincoln 
might have accomplished amid the con- 
fusions of conflicting council can only 
be surmised. But this we do know, 
that once the harsh decade of recon- 
struction was passed, Lincoln’s spirit 
of reconciliation found place in the 
hearts and minds of Americans every- 
where. A new South rose on the ashes 
of the old, and a more understanding 
North found brotherhood no longer a 
matter for wistful dreams. 


“The mystic cords of memory, 
stretching from every battlefield and 
patriot grave to every living heart and 
hearthstone, all over this broad land, 
***” did touch, “the better angels of 
our nature.” Lincoln’s appeal in his 
inaugural of 1861, became the 
prophecy of a better day, and his 
prayer for peace and restoration a 
promise for the future. 


Summary 


Few men offer more apparent con- 
trasts of background and temperament 
than Washington and Lincoln. In 
externals they were poles apart, in 
spirit they were blood brothers. They 
had a common faith and loyalty to the 
principles of self-government. 

This was the abiding service of our 
two outstanding leaders. And some- 
times when we find venality in high 
places, when we grow skeptical of the 
will or desire of the American people 
to hold fast to the principles of self- 
government, we must take assurance 
from our earlier leadership. These 
twain, so different in background and 
training, so like in their consecration, 
held to a common faith that amid the 
vicissitudes of time and place bade 
them have faith in the destinies of a 
free people. 





Ship Ahoy, Kiwanis! 


A Kiwanis club has been formed on board 
the “Empress of Australia” which is on a 
world tour, and very enthusiastic luncheon 
meetings are being held. James Kennedy of 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, was elected 
chairman, Martin E. Shultz of Fort Myers, 
Florida, vice chairman, and Dr. William G. 
Scott of Portland, Oregon, secretary. 
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Kiwanis Dividends 
Kiwanis promotes the partner- 


ship of life. No tendency in our 
modern life is more pronounced or 
fuller of promise than that of business 
men looking upon life as a partnership 
rather than as an antagonism. We are 
learning that we cannot have a great 
business unless we have a great city 
behind it. We are learning that when 
we develop our community we are help- 
ing to make broader our own ground 
ef prosperity. We are learning that 
what is good for one is good for all, and 
what is good for all is good for one. 
Other men have their business prob- 
lems and cares, and to know these men 
better is to trust them more and to 
share more in the finer things of life. 
We are finally learning that the Golden 
Rule is thoroughly practical in a work- 
ing world. Life is a partnership. 
Kiwanis prevents stagnation. To be 
a slave to one’s business not only 
undermines health, but also enslaves 
the soul. The things which money can- 
not buy, the human and the spiritual, 
are the real values of life and these are 
the things we would buy with our 
money if we could. Kiwanis gives me 
these very things. To stagnate in life 
by being engrossed too much in one’s 
business is not only to become a dub, 
but also a knave, capable of treasons, 
stratagems and spoils. Kiwanis dis- 
covers and develops leadership for civic 
enterprises. Still waters run deep and 
the quiet man next door may never ex- 
press himself on the better things of 
the community life. Given respon- 
sibility and thrown on his own initia- 
tive his powers of leadership may 
surprise himself as well as his bluster- 
ing neighbor. These discoveries of 
hidden human powers are the real dis- 
coveries of life. They are the wells 
from which flow the real wealth of the 
community. 
—KiwaANiAn Water C. Doris, 
Charleston, S. C. 





Kiwanis District Finances 
(From page 80) 
nual convention and furnish bond as 
required by the Board of Trustees. 
(Article V, Section 4 | d].) 

“The Treasurer shall receive from 
the Secretary all funds paid to the dis- 
trict and shall deposit the same in the 
official depository. He shall disburse 
these funds in the manner authorized 
by the Board of Trustees. He shall 


countersign all checks. His accounts 


and books shall at all times be open to 
the inspection of the Governor, the 
Board of Trustees, and any authorized 
auditor. He shall make a report at the 
annual convention and at such other 
times as the Governor or Board of 
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Trustees may require. He shall give a | 


good and sufficient bond to be approved | 
by the Board of Trustees.” (Article 
V, Section 4 [c]. ) 

All disbursements are required to be | 
made by voucher check showing the. 
payee, the items covered and_ the 
amount of payment. (Article XVII, 
Section 3.) 

The books of account of the district | 
are required to be audited at least once 
each year. (Article XVII, Section 4.) 

This plan of supervision and control 
of finances is based very largely upon | 
the plan followed by Kiwanis Inter-| 
national and will appeal to you, as 
providing every possible safeguard in | 
the handling of district funds. 

The importance of a competent Fi- 
nance Committee with a_ thorough | 
appreciation and understanding of dis- | 
trict needs cannot be minimized. 

The aggregate 1928 budget of our| 
twenty-nine districts is $171,755.66. | 
Add to this the revenue received and | 
expended not included in the general | 
budget, as convention registrations and 
traveling expenses of district trustees | 
and we may readily estimate our total 
district expenses in excess of a figure 
of $225,000. The importance of the 
collective problem which our 1929 gov- 
ernors have in the safe and proper 
administration of district funds is| 
therefore clearly apparent. 

A careful examination of our district 
budgets reveals in a great many in- 
stances that inadequate amounts have 
been provided for the use of the lieu- 
tenant governors. With the additional | 
executive duties of the divisions that | 
have been placed upon the lieutenant 
governors and with their prime respon- 
sibility for club visitations within their | 
respective divisions, there has come a 
need for greater budget consideration 
for their vital and necessary work. I 
would earnestly recommend that in con- 
sideration of your budgets for 1929, 
special attention be given to providing 
in so far as possible, adequate expense 
for the use of your lieutenant governors 


to the end that they may make club) 
visitations and thus contribute directly 


to the welfare and development of your 
district and of Kiwanis as a whole. 

Let us conduct the financial trans- 
actions of our Kiwanis districts in the 
same business-like way as we would 
that of our own individual business or 
profession. 

Kiwanians rightfully demand that 
we handle all our finances in a thor-| 
ough business-like and careful manner. | 
Adequate provision is found in our 
district plan for a close and complete 
financial control. The responsibility 
for its administration rests upon the 
governor and its immediate supervision 
is in the hands of the Finance Commit- 





tee of your district. 











If your files are equipped with ordi- 
nary flat folders, thechances are you have 


to use forceful filing methods. This 
results in torn letters, lost letters and 
crowded folders that make quick find- 
ing almost an impossibility. 

A sure remedy for such an unsatisfac- 
tory condition is to be found in the use of 


rie 


VERTICAL-EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


—firm, durable, expansible containers 
designed to expand as the papers in- 
crease, without losing any of their 
ability to stand upright with their 
index tabs in plain view. 





Letters may be “‘dropped”’ in the file 
with the assurance that they will be 
held safely and neatly in their place 
until wanted. The contents of these 
efficient pockets are ready for quick, 
instant reference at all times, under 
all conditions. 


To all users of vertical files we offer 
a free sample pocket which we urge 
you to try in the place of an over- 
crowded folder. Use the coupon below. 


sausecsessessessses: Cut Here ssssssesacesccscasace 


Please send me for trial in my files a free sample of 
Bushnell’s Paperoid ‘‘VERTEX” File Pocket, as 
described in February Kiwanis Magazine. 

Name of Firm 


Address . 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. X 


I 
I 
I 
Name and Position of Person Inquiring 
! 
4 
I Philadelphia, Pa. 


13th and Wood Sts. 
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What Makes a City? 
(From page 86) 


anything that breaks down the idealism 
of a city costs it heavily in money. The 
business man who helps to inaugurate 
an evil with the thought that it will 
bring him profit will live to realize that 
for every dollar of profit it brings him 
in trade, it will cost him a dollar in 
taxes and toward the 
suppression of crime and undesirable 
conditions. Such is the result of the 
coming of undesirable persons, prac- 
tices, and situations to a community. 
The addition to the population, per- 
manently or temporarily, of a rough 
and rude element with no ideals of 
conduct, no standards of sobriety, no 
regard for the sanctity of the Lord’s 
Day, no respect for property rights, has 
never profited a city yet. If you want 
thieves, hoodlums, and libertines, create 
a low standard of ideals in the com- 
munity and you will get them. Your 
jails, poorhouses, and insane asylums 
may serve in the place of a hospital and 
ambulance to take care of the casual- 
ties, but a high level of idealism would 
be a railing along the top of the cliff to 
save the people. 


contributions 


The history of the ages is the story 
of the progress of the human race from 
the Garden of Eden to the New Jeru- 
salem, from the status of a perfect 
garden to that of a perfect city, from a 
simple but happy primal state to a com- 
plex but ideal social order. 

The drift of life is to the city. 


The 
farm is giving its products, but it is 
also giving its sons and daughters to 
the town. 

The drift of life is to the city. When 
the race has reached the climax of its 
progress that condition will be a perfect 


city——a city of justice, righteousness, 


truth, faith, and brotherhood. It will 
have beautiful buildings, broad 


avenues, flowering parks, and pros- 
perous institutions, but its real glory 
will be the quality of its people. 

Destiny is waiting on the city to be- 
come all this. What dizzy distances 
it will have to travel. It will have to 
fling aside the acknowledged domina- 
tion of Mammon. It will have to get 
spiritual ideals and human values back 
into the first place where they belong. 

Each promoter of the interests of a 
city is advertising a precipice from 
which people may stumble to their 
doom, or pointing with pride to the 
beautiful hospital and ambulance pro- 
vided by the magnanimous people to 
take care of the maimed and broken, or 
building railings along the tops of cliffs 
to keep people from falling and to 
make the place safe, even for the 
young, the weak, and the blind. Which 
one of these things are you doing for 
your town ? 
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Japanese Cherry Trees Beautify 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


Tue Lynchburg Kiwanis club has 
received statewide commendation for 
an unusual gift to the city of Lynch- 
burg. Approximately 400 flowering 
cherry trees have been planted in River- 
side Park, one of the two large recrea- 
tional centers established by the mu- 
nicipal authorities. 

The idea of presenting the city with 
the cherry trees was originated by Ki- 
wanian Giles H. Miller late in the 
summer. The club enthusiastically en- 
dorsed the proposition and sent George 
H. Reed, superintendent of parks for 
the city, to Narbeth, Pennsylvania, 
where he examined the trees grown by 
the Garden Nurseries, one of the larg- 
est growers of Japanese cherry trees 
in the United States. 

Mr. Reed recommended that the 
club make a selection of trees from the 
Narbeth concern and the club agreed 
to make the purchase. Every member 
contributed voluntarily to the fund 
necessary to buy the trees. 

The city council graciously accepted 
the gift and the trees were planted 
early in December, this being done by 
the municipality under the supervision 
of Mr. Reed. The trees were planted 
so as to give the best effect when in 
bloom, and A. A. Farnham, Lynchburg 
landscape architect, gave the club his 
services in the work of planning the 
arrangement. 

Riverside Park contains 37 acres of 
ground. It is located in a residential 
section of the city on a high bluff above 
the James River. It already contains a 
large number of trees as well as many 
flowers which grow in profusion from 
early spring until late autumn. An 





L 





Alpine pass a mile in length winds 
about the steep bluff, while a hard- 
surfaced roadway makes every section 
of the park available to recreation 
seekers. 

As a background are the Blue Ridge 
mountains and the smaller Tobacco 
Row mountains, both ranges visible for 
fifty miles. 

Washington is noted for its beautiful 
profusion of flowering cherry trees in 
Potomac Park, a gift of the Japanese 
Government, while Fairmont Park, in 
Philadelphia, also contains an array of 
these same trees, likewise a gift of the 
Japanese Government. Baltimore re- 
cently acquired a large number of the 
cherries for one of its parks and some 
private parks in the past few years have 
acquired these trees. 

However, the Lynchburg club’s 
project is the first of its kind in the 
country, and the members are looking 
forward with keen interest to the time 
when the trees in Riverside Park will 
be in full bloom. Mr. Wohlert is ex- 
pected to visit the city early in 1929 
to inspect the arrangement of the trees 
and address the club on the subject of 
Japanese cherry trees. 


Fourteen varieties of the flowering 


trees were planted and_ include: 
Amanogawa, Fujizan, Beni Higan, 
Kofugen, Mikurumagaeshi, Naden, 


Ojochin, Paul Wohlert, Rosea, Rosea 
Holland, Sekizan, Ruth Wohlert, 
Shirofugen and Weeping Cherries. 

In addition to the trees planted in 
the park, many individual Kiwanians 
secured one or more trees to be planted 
in their own yards. 








Riverside Park, one of the two large recreational centers in Lynchburg, Virginia, where 400 flowering 
Japanese cherry trees have been planted. Riverside Park contains 37 acres of ground and is located 
in a residential section of the city on a high bluff above the James River. 
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Consecutive Attendance at Annual District | 
Conventions 


L the January issue was published a list 
of Kiwanians who have attended three or 
more consecutive district conventions. The 
following names were not received in time 
to be included in that number: 


10 Years 

Harry G. Kimball..... Washington, D. C. 
9 Years 

PeGiey BOUGRIT. v.05 sce. cs ees St. Louis, Mo. 
8 Years 

BPE. LOGO. «coins ce da tee Etowah, Tenn. 


Alphonso H. Dunlap...Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Russell C. Heddleston. East Liverpool, Ohio 

Spencer Jarnagin McCallie............ 
aise glk) ANS rete eee Sr eee Chattanooga, Tenn. 


7 Years 
James’ E. Pearson..c2s5.c. Louisville, Ky. 
Richard -L, .Parkscs.<633 Chattanooga, Tenn. 
6 Years 
R. Edward Samuels.......... Pineville, Ky. 
Marry W. Lylesecis:.. Johnson City, Tenn. 
5 Years 
Charles C. Gilbert....... Nashville, Tenn. 
Wi pe Ac ER Saree Oo Columbia, Tenn. 


A. Headley Card, Sr. . 
Ty Ws COPRGNEDS 65. 3:5 
T. Russell Hill.. 

L. B. Schmidt...... 
H. A. McElroy..... 


....Pineville, Ky. 
..Middlesboro, Ky. 
..Middlesboro, Ky. 
.. Elizabethtown, Ky. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


Fred Mutchler........ Bowling Green, Ky. 
EROe fh M0OS 62 e oae Ashland, Ky. 
Mark S. Womack.....Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Clyde B. Emert..........Maryville, Tenn. 
Frank G. Reagan........ Knoxville, Tenn. 


COX ene «05 dk 0. eR Franklin, Tenn. 
Herbert W. Spencer....Chattanooga, Tenn. 


4 Years 
William H. Lambeth...... Nashville, Tenn. 
Ree Ory WOON. . oc eres Madisonville, Ky. 
Rev. Charles W: Welch....Louisville, Ky. 
Henry K. Milward......... Lexington, Ky. 
Per NIG ss 6.5 sc 6c aneaeee wet Corbin, Ky. 
M. D. Alexander...... Bowling Green, Ky. 
William C, Campbell..Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sidney Firestine.......... Memphis, Tenn. 
bY ae SS ge Franklin, Tenn. 
Charities F, Hood...... Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Harper Gatton.......... Madisonville, Ky. 
3 Years 

Edward A. Lindsey....... Nashville, Tenn. 
W. Eazell: Craig. ...6.5.5%. Nashville, Tenn. 
'T, Catiton: Wright... Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Everett: 1: Beers....0iks des Winchester, Ky. 
Ri Pat Caton: .... cateeuawe Pineville, Ky. 
JOU. Coreett..s, .... «stain Pineville, Ky. 
W. B. Martin:........ ...--Danville, Ky. 
COUVeR A. TEGys.... 2. ss cteemet Danville, Ky. 
2 NA, POM Se dens Head Bowling Green, Ky. 
H. A. Brandon........ Bowling Green, Ky. 
Edward :L. Roberts. .. ..36<s«<% Berea, Ky. 
fie. oe gt a rr Barbourville, Ky. 
) Ee ee OS ee ie Manchester, Tenn. 
Lee T. Dowell.......... Springfield, Tenn. 
T. Scott Williams....Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
W. M. Busteed...........Memphis, Tenn. 
J. Al Keefe..............Memphis, Tenn. 
Ra RNa chssice S < oaeye 0 Bi Memphis, Tenn. 
Ernest R.-Deaver......... Knoxville, Tenn. 

v3 p deere Bristol, Tenn. 


Wise M. Canter.. 


Some Personalities 


HAT Kiwanians take an active part in 
community life is proved by the following 
list of Kiwanians who are holding public 
office. Many of them were elected to office 
at the general election last November. 
Arthur Ellis, Mayor, Ottawa, Ont. 

Frank H. Plant, Controller and Councilman, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Herbert H. McElroy, Controller and Council- 
man, Ottawa, Ont. 
Dr. George M. Geldert, Alderman, Ottawa, 

Ont. 
William R. 
Harold C. Shipman, School Trustee, Ottawa, 

Ont. 

D. Roy Kennedy, Chairman 

School Board, Ottawa, Ont. 


Low, Alderman, Ottawa, Ont. 


of Finance, 


A. Holly Acres, M.P.P., Ontario Provincial 
Legislature, Ottawa, Ont. 

Thomas A. Spratt, Reeve, Township of 
Gloucester, Ottawa, Ont. 

Winfield S. Slocum, Judge of Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, Painesville, Ohio 

Marvin H. Helter, Judge of Municipal 
Court, Painesville, Ohio 

Roger M. Evans, City Manager, Painesville, 
Ohio 

Wilber R. Meredith, Postmaster, Painesville, 
Ohio 

Ole H. Olson, State Representative, Pasco, 
Wash. 

Charles 


Wash. 


H. Stinson, State Senator, Pasco, 


Elbert F. Redd, County Treasurer, Pasco, 
Wash. 

Raleigh P. Swanner, County and City At- 
torney, Pasco, Wash. 

Al P. Gray, Mayor, Pasco, Wash. 

Lyal Stringham, Councilman, Pasco, Wash. 

John H. Crider, Probate Judge, Fort Scott, 
Kans. 

Bert Moore, Clerk of 
Scott, Kans. 

Charles F. Trinkle, Judge, District Court, 


District Court, Fort 


Fort Scott, Kans. 

Fred W. Bayless, County Attorney, Fort 
Scott, Kans. 

Edmund P. Talbot, Mayor, Fall River, 


Mass. 

Henry W. Shay, Esq., School Board, Fall 
River, Mass. 

R. H. Williams, County and Probate Judge, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 

C. M. Nichol, Clerk of Circuit and Chancery 
Courts, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Thomas S. Burgin, State Representative, 
Quincy, Mass. 

Arthur I. Burgess, 
Quincy, Mass. 

Wallace Carson, 
Mass. 

Albert Johnson, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Grover P. Heinzmann, City Comptroller, 
Passaic, N. J. 

Frank S. Kievitt, Chief Plumbing Inspector, 
Passaic, N. J. 

John J. Roegner, Mayor, Passaic, N. J. 


State Representative, 


City Engineer, Quincy, 


United States Congress, 

















“SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 


rk 











PIPE mo CIGARETTES 


"Who Discovere 1 How 
Good a Pine Gan Be” 





“ 2 
Y Bega en 
ot than what 


you ve been smoking. Milder, and 
mellower, and for two perfectly good 
reasons: it’s choice leaf and it's aged 
more carefully in the warehouse. Result, 
Sir Walter’s favorite smoking mixture 
has so much genuine distinction of flavor 
and fragrance that sophisticated pipe 
smokers are prompt to recognize it and 
grow enthusiastic. 
‘4 LIMITED OFFER A 
(for the United States only) 
If your favorite tobacconist does not carry 
Sir Walter Raleigh, send us his name and 
address. In return for this courtesy, we'll | 
be delighted to send you without charge 
a full-size tin of this milder pipe mixture. 
Dept. 229, Brown and Williamson 
Tobacco Corporation 
R Louisville, Kentucky 











SIR WAITER 
RALEIGH 


Who discovered how good a pipe can be 


milder 
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Men Past 40 


MAKE THIS 
AMAZINC TEST 


Medical science claims that 65% of all men 
past middle age are victims of prostate trouble, 
either in a mild or severe form. Loss of vital- | 
ity, sciatica, bladder weakness, nervousness, | 
aches in back, legs and feet, frequent urina- 
tion and chronic constipation are a few of the 
more common symptoms oftimes mistaken as | 
attributes of old age. A new drugless gland 
stimulant, perfected by a well-known Amer- | 
ican scientist, now offers victims of this de-| 
vitalizing ailment a wholly advanced method | 
that has shown startling results in many of the 
50,000 cases where it has been used. Test it 
on our Gilt Edge Agreement, that UNLESS 
YOU FEEL TEN YEARS YOUNGER IN 
ONE WEEK, YOU PAY NOTHING. This 
bonafide guaranty accompanies each treat- | 
ment. Send today for the intensely interesting 


| 
booklet, “‘Why Many Men Are Old At Forty.” | 
j 





written by the scientist who discovered this | 
method. It contains information that every 
man should know and explains in a pleasantly | 
frank manner all about this common ailment | 
which oftimes makes a man old before his time. | 
It is absolutely FREE. Send for it today. | 
Simply address: The Electro Thermal Com- 
pany. 7414 Morris Ave. Steubenviile, Ohio. 





COM MITTEEMEN 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, nove! entertainment, } | 


personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 


McConne}} 
Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago Telephone: State 8450 


CUSTOM SHIRTS 


Made to your individual 
measure; fit and workman- 
shipguaranteed, laundered 
and celivered. Samples of 
imported and domestic 
Madras, Oxfords, Poplins, 
also Broa icloths—gladly 
sent, on request. 


STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRT CO 
**No Agents” Dept. K. Elmira, N.Y. 
Revues, Unique Min- 


MINSTREL strel Firet- Parts for 


complete show with special songs, opening choruses, etc 
Fulllineof lays stage songs, crossfire, monologues, after- 
OS bens eville acts and make-up. CATALOGUE FREE. 


. $. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 118 Gnicago 


sent you 























Musical Comedies and 





SPECIAL | 


FEBRUARY ONLY 
Our No. 28 


Gong as illus- 
trated with 
striker and 





cover 


$202 


A Lovely Gift 
for Retiring 
Officers to 
Present to 
Their Club 














i252 ELM STREET 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











For the ninth consecutive year, Harry W. 
Lyle is secretary and treasurer of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Johnson City, Tennessee. 
Kiwanian Lyle has been secretary of the 
Johnson City club ever since its existence. 

* * * 

Wm. C. Alexander, Past International 
Vice-President and Chairman of the com- 
mittee on Convention Program for 1928-29, 
has been appointed a member of the Queens 
Borough, Planning Commission. This com- 
mission has been appointed by George U. 
Harvey, President of Queens Borough, New 
York City, to survey the needs of the bor- 
ough and advise him as Borough President. 
Mr. Alexander is President of the Flushing 
United Association. 

* + * 

Several members have recently brought 
distinction to the Troy, New York. club: 
John Brodie being elected to the Chamber 
of Commerce board; John Broderick in a 
recent national election ran for state sena- 
John Aird 


was elected president of the board of trus- 


torship of Rensselaer County; 


tees of the new airport; and Gordon Hayes 
and Joseph Goodman were placed on the 
airport board. 

* * * 

Kiwanian Robert R. Butler of The Dalles 
has been elected to Congress from the Sec- 
ond Oregon District. Congressman Butler 
who now resides in Washington has been 
appointed on three very important com- 
mittees. 

* * & 

Kiwanian Oliver Max Gardner was 
elected Governor of the State of North 
Carolina by a large majority popular vote. 
He was the first president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Shelby, North Carolina, and held 
that office for two years. He has been a 
member of the Board of Directors ever 
since and is a club and community leader. 
His term of office as governor began on 
January 1, 1929, and continues for four 
years. 

‘ * * * 

Kiwanian Herbert W. Osborn will gov- 
ern the finances of the City of Syracuse, 
New York, and will also boss the Kiwanis 
Mr. Osborn 
was secretary of the Syracuse club for eight 


club as president during 1929. 


consecutive years, starting his duties the 
first year of the club’s existence. 
* » * 

Che 1928 Kiwanis medal awarded by the 
Lincoln, Nebraska, Kiwanis club for dis- 
tinguished service, was presented to Dr. 
Ammi L. Bixby, poet, editor and philosopher. 
Dr. Bixby went to Lincoln in 1892 to take 
charge of a column on the Stcte Journal. 
and since then the fountain of his wit and 
philosophy has been the source from which 
thousands of Nebraskans have drawn hope, 
inspiration and courage. His record as a 
column conductor overtops that of any jour- 
nalist in the profession. 

* . - 


A note comes from John H. Sprecher, 
Secretary at Lebanon, Pennsylvania, that 
after serving as the secretary of the club 
‘ince it was built in February, 1921, 
and during which time he never missed a 
monthly report, he is retiring from that 
office. He writes, “I want to thank the 
International and district officers for their 
splendid coéperation.” 


February, 1929 


W. H. H. Piatt, Past International Trus- 
tee, of the Kiwanis Club of Kansas City, 
Missouri, is recovering from an accident 
that occurred last November when his auto- 
mobile was forced off the highway by a 
bus. He suffered from some broken bones. 





Headquarters for Hoover 
Inaugural 


The Kiwanis Club of Washington will 
maintain a headquarters at the Washington 
Hotel during the Inauguration for the bene- 
fit of the members of the 1762 clubs in the 
United States and Canada who will be in 
Washington to see President-elect Hoover 
inaugurated, Edgar Morris, President of the 
club announces. 

This headquarters will be in charge of 
the entertainment and public affairs commit- 
tees. Merritt O. Chance, second Vice- 
President is Chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee and Austin C. Waller, Chairman 
of the Public Affairs Committee. This head- 
quarters will be open from March 1 to Io. 





Boy Scouts Hold 
Anniversary 


Tre Boy Scouts of America cele- 
brates its nineteenth birthday on Feb- 
ruary 8. The week of February 8 
through 14 will be observed as Boy 
Scout Anniversary Week. Year by 
year Scouting has progressed until the 
movement now has more than six hun- 
dred thousand boys, and more than two 
hundred thousand men enrolled. The 
organization seeks to build character in 
boys and to train them for the duties 
of citizenship. Nearly four million 
American boys have been Scouts since 
1910. 

Boy Scout anniversary week this year 
will be of special significance because, 
in addition to marking the nineteenth 
birthday of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, it also marks the coming of age of 
the Boy Scout movement internation- 
ally. With a record of twenty-one 
years of world-wide service, under the 
leadership of Sir Robert Baden Powell, 
Chief Scout of the world, and with 
forty-three nations represented in the 
International Scout Bureau of London, 
England, the movement claims to be the 
greatest united effort in behalf of and 
by boys of which history holds record. 
At present there are more than one mil- 
lion eight hundred thousand Scouts in 
the world, with the Boy Scouts of 
America leading in enrollment with 
more than eight hundred thousand. 

During the nineteen years of Scout- 
ing’s history in America, millions of 
boys have been benefited. No one can 
tell just how much they have benefited 
but there is no doubt that most of them 
are better men, physically, mentally 
and morally, than they would have 
been if they had not been Scouts. 

















Through the Boy Scout Movement the 
desire for right living is implanted in 
the boy’s heart. Valuable training, 
mental and physical, is also received, 
starting a Scout towards manhood with 
higher ideals and more _ practical 
knowledge than he would otherwise 
possess. 

Through an unknown English Boy 
Scout who volunteered to guide Wil- 
liam D. Boyce, the Chicago publisher, 
when he was lost in a London fog in 
1909, goes the credit for giving to the 
American the inspiration which brought 
the Boy Scout Movement to the United 
States in 1910. Directing the publisher 
te his home, despite a heavy London 
fog, and then refusing pay for his 
services, explaining to Mr. Boyce that 
he was a Scout, the training of the lad 
so interested the American that he 
visited the office of the founder of 
British Scouting, and familiarized him- 
self with the movement. 





Illinois-Eastern Iowa District 
Golf Tour to Texas 
and Mexico 


Tue Fourth Annual I[llinois-East- 
ern Iowa Kiwanis District golf barn- 
storming trip leaves Chicago, Sunday 
February 17, by special train of solid 
Pullman cars, two cars Kiwanians and 
wives, a private observation car, one 
stag car for men only, and a combina- 
tion lounge and baggage car and diner. 

Accocamod: itions have been planned 
for a party of 75 to spend fifteen days 
of golf, sightseeing and Kiwanis good 
fellowship during a trip to Texas and 
Mexico where they will be the guests 
of the Kiwanis clubs enroute. Stops of 
one or more days will be made in Little 
Rock, Dallas, Waco, Austin, San An- 
tonio, Corpus Christi, the Rio Grande 
Valley, Brownsville, Matamoros, 
Mexico, Houston, Monroe and Hot 
Springs. The daily programmes of en- 
tertainment are under the direction of 
the local clubs. 

With accommodations for only 
seventy-five and reservations already 
received from fifty-two, three weeks in 
advance it is very likely that many Ki- 
wanians will be disappointed in getting 
space. If you are planning on making 
the trip get your reservations immedi- 
ately to Chairman Howard T. Webb, 
32 S. Clark St., Chicago, Central 7112. 

Included in the party are: O. Sam 
Cummings, International President, 
Dr. Francis P. Hammond, Past Dis- 
trict Governor and wife, Henry Dor- 
meyer, District Secretary, George 
Fleming, Past Lieutenant Governor, 
E. L. Heitkamp, Golf Writer, Chicago 
Evening American, and Ray Peacock, 
Publisher North West News and wife. 
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| Had a Waistline Like His. 
I Got Rid of It 
in Less Than 


35 Days- 


“I reduced from 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. John- 
son of Akron, O., “just by wearing a 
Director Belt. My stomach is now 
firm, doesn’t sag and I feel fine.” 





| beta us prove to you, without you risking a penny, that 
you can quickly, easily and surely rid yourself of a 
bulging waistline. Let us prove that you can instantly re- 
distribute the excess fat in such a way that the pulling- 
down weight is removed from the muscle structure of the 
stomach and properly placed where it is correctly supported, 
giving you freedom of movement and natural grace you 
have not known for years. 


Slip the DIRECTOR On—That’s All FREE TRIAL 


The Director is made to your measure all in one piece, 
of finest mercerized web elastic. There are no buckles, OFFER 
laces or straps to bother with. It is light and compact and 7 

is worn with perfect ease and comfort. You are not troubled Mail as ~1¢9 
with sagging trousers, vest creeping up and wrinkled coat 

in business hours. It improves any man’s appearance in a 

dress suit. 


With every step you take, with every movement of the 
body, the Director gently kneads and massages the ab- 
dominal muscles, dispersing the fatty deposits until they 
are finally absorbed. The tension on the stretched and 
flabby muscles is relieved, for the heavy abdomen is actu- 
ally supported from the back. The muscle structure in 
front is held firmly, strengthened and restored. The con- ora ing 
stant, gentle massaging permits no.more fat to form. 


You Take No Risk Whatever 


*Tt’s comfortable and I like it,” is a statement made in 
hundreds of letters in our files. Let us prove our claims. We 
will send a Director for trial. If you don’t get results you 
owe nothing. 


Use the coupon below, or just write a postcard asking 
for our free trial offer, and we will include descriptive litera- 
ture, doctors’ endorsements, instructions for self-measure- Waistli 
ment and letters from Director wearers. —— 





is inches thinner 
with Director 





Dept. E-2, 332 S. LaSalle, Chicago 


MAIL LANDON & WARNER 
op 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my 
part please send me details of your trial offer and 
free booklet, 


This coupon brings details 
Send for this booklet today 





























. 
AVAILABLE Secretaries Note: 
Young Man, College Graduate, We lserve many Kiwanis Secretaries and invite 
A h L : O i A h you to partake of our service. No distance is 
uthor, Lecturer, Organizer wit too great. ne nai 
H ; With Announcements, Notices, Bulletins anc 
CXECURVES CXPETIENce. Stimulating matter. 
Interested in any position where = Mimeographed Notices . . . $1. ah 
_ $ $ *- >» 
personal contacts, public speaking We furnish paper and mail to you in bulk, 
and organizing are concerned. same day order is received. 
Willing to travel. Good references. “weer 
We also do Multigraphing, Printing and Mailing, 
Box 102 Samples and Complete prices upon request. 
. . . 
The Kiwanis Magazine WILLARD LETTER SERVICE 
228 N. La Salle Street Chicago, LiL 
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| " HOCKENBURY | 


fi NANCES 


INDUSTRIES 


also Hotels, Air-ports, 
Garages, Bridges, and other 
Community Needs, and 





oats’ 

















































MAKES INDUSTRIAL SURVEYS 


The Hocxenbury System Inc. 
N-THIRD ST ALEXANDRIA HOTEL 
PA LOS ANGELES, CAL 


HARRISBURG 








For Your 1929 Cards 
New, Dollar Pass Case $ 1 


Morocco Grain Goatskin 
Gold Corners FREE 


Made in Ostrich finish, 
Lizard and soft black leather 
Case is silk lined, well made in 
every way, edges turned and stitch 
ed; two pockets for business care 


$1 






tickets, et< Any emblem FREI 
state the one wanted. Gold stamping 
35c. per line extra. Print name or address 
plainly ever offered for a 
Dollar and send Dollar 
bill 
4 Windows-$1.00; 8 Windows-$1.50 
12 Windows-$2.00 
Other Pass Cases from $2.50 up 

Supplies, Fraternai Jewelry, Novelties, 

t." Bibles, etc. W ro for Catalog 


The finest case 
Clip this adv. 


dice Room 


Goods 


é al ask for Book 
‘ PU B. & MASONIC ‘Su PPLY CO. 
MACOY 35 W. 32nd St., New York 











Business Builders 


Every successful business has 
grown bigger by using 
MOORE MAPTACKS 
in Executive, Production, Sales 
and Advertising Departments. 
Secretaries use them on At- 
tendance Charts. 
Sam ples Free. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN COMPANY 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia, Pa. 















NOVELTIE as” ne 
PAPER HATS - esinedes 
BALLOONS - DECORATIONS 
Send for our new catalog, which 
contains hundreds of funmakers 


RAINBO PAPER FAVOR WORKS 
1306 Belmont Ave. Chicago 


Scotts 
Creeping Bent 
for Perfect 
Lawns 


Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety 

Stretch of lawn t chokes out 

weeds before they A. grow! A 

deep, thick, uniform turf that’s 

everlasting and makes your home a 

preuty spot! That's what Framat oy Le at get 
you plant Scott's Creep’ 


The New Super-Lawa PEF ee 

Creeping Bent -- long ized as the 

i= or uttin ayeena--t now producing oer 
nstead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 


the cheopre grass --and in a few weeks you have a 
luxuriant lawn ore. the bout thls uns pile of a Turkish 













Lawns. 


carpet. unusual grass in our 

illustrated booklet Bent Lawns.”’ Mailed on request. 
O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 

183 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 
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Tharpe, Macon, Ga. 

W. L. Ramey, Escondido, Calif. 
John Bogart, Kelso, Wash. 

Dr. William C. Syracuse, 
Abe Dworsky, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Ralph Goin, Mitchell, S$ 

Sam C. Smith, Petoskey, Mich. 
Joseph Rosenbaum, Uniontown, Pa. 

E. E. Blackburn, Marion, Ind. 

J. Benton Whitman, Reading, Pa. 

S. A. Harvin, Sumter, S. C. 

Charles C. Murray, Washington, D. C, 
| John Macaulay, Worcester, Mass. 

| Charles McDermott, Trenton, N. J. 
du 


Louis A. 


N. Y. 


Dubois, 





| Clarence Erdenberger, Prairie Chien, 
| Wis. 
W. B. Smith, Clinton, S. C. 
E. B. Sloan, Clinton, S. C. 
Allison J. Hayes, Boston, Mass. 
Charles A. Director, Bremen, 
Re C. Alberta. 
M. B. Hulsizer, Easton, Pa. 
Joseph B. Willits, Toms River, N. J. 
A. H. Butler, Memphis, Tenn. 
Herman R. North Fort Worth, 
Texas 
Marinus Holm, 
Roger B. Hayes, 
George E. 


Ind. 


Fisher, 


Foster, Calgary, 


director, 
Eilenberger, 


Lansing, Mich. 
Montreal, Que. 
President-elect, 


Young, Law- 


renceburg, Ind. 
Ed. Gibbs, Past President, Huntingdon, 
E. A. Eufaula, Ala. 
Nathan B. Fitch, New Haven, Conn. 
George R. Branner, Daytona Beach, 
J. C.-Bowen, Maquoketa, Ia. 
E. F. Ross, Harlowton, Mont. 
Frank D. Hamilton, Westfield, 
William F. McQuitty, 
N.Y. 
J. Fred Gleich, Delaware, Ohio. 
M. B. Dickinson, Fredericksburg, 
George W. Hopp, Camas, Wash. 
Henry Russell, LaCrosse, Wis. 
| Charles O. Russell, Immediate | 
| dent, Devils Lake, N. D. 
| Robert H. Dillingham, New York, N. Y. 
C. W. Ray, North Platte, Nebr. 
O. M. Needham, Albion, Nebr. 
J. E. Little, Conway, Ark. 
H. F. Montgomery, Rochester, 
Eugene Henely, Grinnell, Ia. 
FE, J. C. Bealer, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
lr. M. Cunningham, Nashville, Tenn. 
Andrew Smith, Stockton, Calif. 
Willford Duskin, Montgomery, 
McCullough, Moose 


Pa. 


Dannelly, 


Fla, 


Mass. 


Ridgewood, Brookly n, 


Va. 
Presi- 


ast 


Minn. 


Ala. 


George E. Jaw, Sask. 


F. H. Lotterhos, Past President, Jackson, 
Miss. 

| Frank S. Chance, Past President, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


H. S. Crosswhite, Independence, Kans. 
Frank A. Bissell, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Lyle Reeh, Treasurer, Owensmouth, Calif. 
George R. Dane, Saint Paul, Minn. 

Robert L. Lomax, Nephi, Utah. 


Maurice H. Rowell, Lancaster, Calif. 


Levi S. Nold, Holyoke, Mass. 
R. H. Bailey, Trustee-elect, Gainesville, 
Texas. 


Edward J. Lambe, Hastings, Nebr. 
E. Wayne Wolford, Brookville, Pa. 
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W. H. Hartz, Wyoming, IIl. 

John F. Riemer, Immediate Past President, 
Darlington, Wisc. 

Fred O. Bates, Bellevue, Ohio. 

Noble McKnight, Columbus, Ind. 

George Kemmerer, Madison, Wis. 

Irvin A. White, President, Antigo, Wis. 

Herschel Larimore, Immediate Past Presi- 
dent, Florence, Ala. 


Robert H. Latimer, Orange, Mass. 
David M. Norris, Kankakee, IIl. 
W. C. Tomlinson, Chanute, Kans. 


Edward C, Ziegler, Medina, Ohio 


W. M. Keck, Princeville, Ill. 

Simeon Bolton, The Dalles, Oregon 

Frank E. Mills, Newton Falls, Ohio 

George D. Selby, Portsmouth, Ohio 

Carr W. Peck, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Dr. Fred C. Ogden, Keyport, N. J. 
William H. Geiss, President, Winona, Minn. 
Wesley Candy, Saint Louis, Mo. 

Wesley G. Measures, Manitou, Colo. 
Harry T. Sanger, rig Ill. 


. B. Hulsizer, Easton, Pa 


Prominent Canadian Dies 


sympathize Mrs. 
Charles F. Adams, of International 
Trustee Adams of Calgary, Alberta, 
recent the death 
brother, 





Kiwanians will with 
wife 
in her 
of her 


whose death 


bereavement 
William ‘I 
occurred in Cleveland, 


over 
*, Goodison 
December 3. 

Mr. Goodison was a member of Parliament 
for West Lambton, Ontario, being 
elected in 1925 and re-elected in 1926. He 
was chairman of the Board of Education of 
the City of Sarnia, of the Par- 
liamentary Committee on Canadian Nationa! 
Railways and Canadian Merchant Marine. 
In addition to these political affiliations he 


Sarnia, 


chairman 


was head of several business and financial 
enterprises. 

His funeral at 
the 
W. L. 


the 


attended by 
Honorable 
members of 


and 


Sarnia 
the Right 


was 
Prime Minister, 
MacKenzie King, five 
and a score of 
members of the House of Commons. 


cabinet senators 








Official Programs 
tor Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1929 


Aeros by the Internat 


ional 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 


Fanuary 20-20 


Au.t-Kiwanis NIGHT 
June 24 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(for Canadian Clubs) 


June 30-Fuly 6 


ConstTITUTION WEEK 
(for United States Clubs) 
September 15-21 


Suggestions on these programs will 
be forwarded to clubs in advance of 
these dates by proper committees 
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WHEN one fish company calls all of its customers 
everywhere every Monday morning, and conducts 
all of its business by telephone. 

When a single packing house, in one month, 
receives 1500 calls from its territory ordering 
meats. 

When a flour salesman spends $65 for out of town 
calls and brings in $500,000 worth of orders in a 
month. 

When this whole magazine might be filled with 
similar experiences, is it not important that every 
business man should know how little telephone 
calls now cost? 

There have been rate reductions in 1926, in 
1927 and on February 1 of this year. The map 





shows how far your telephone dollars now go, 
whether you talk between neighboring cities or 
half-way across the continent. 

What are the problems of your particular organi- 
zation? Some companies use Sequence Calls to save 
additional time. Some train special telephone sales- 
men. Many are now using the Key Town Plan and 
Credit Plan for their traveling representatives. How 
could telephone calls save and earn the most for you? 
A letter or call to your local Bell business office will 
bring skilled minds to work with yours. 

Meantime, what pending out of town transac- 
tions could be hastened by telephone? 

Bell Telephone Service ... Quick... 

Inexpensive Universal. 
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4 ee ‘ P Nraigee the pues <3 both 
e : : ° ° ! 
It's all they FBR fect, inpores “your shana 
’ . ed [* 4 | Writes freely and easily without a 
ay it is : 


ee miss, skip or blur! 
and more , meee S—t<“<«‘“‘;*«~NNveer’=«é ots, balks, dries up, 
P scratches, leaks or soils hands! 
_ Writes equally well on rough or 
smooth paper! 
Wonderful for making carbon 
copies with original in ink! 
Draws lines to a ruler without 
smear or smudge! 
That’s what thousands of satis- 
‘4 : fied Inkograph users say. Many 
$7& $R7 ; tell us it is the best writing in- 
" : strument they have ever used 
FOUNTAIN PENS regardless of price. Unlike a 
rw fountain pen, anyone can use your 
— - _— Inkograph without fear of spreading 
or injuring its 14-kt. solid gold 
point. 
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Take advantage of our free 10 day trial 
offer and test the most satisfactory 
writing instrument you have ever used. 





$1,000 REWARD (=) 


toanybody whocanprovethat these 
testimonials were solicited by us. 





Inkograph has proven so sat!s- 
tory and 


- oy RK Ee . THE NEW IMPROVED 


ing money order, please se e 
ee , 


nd 
three more, T, J. Trow, Traveling 
Claim Agent, Joplin, Mo.. pista \ 
bao a i, pA nae \ PATENTED TRADEMARK 
man but Inkograph 4 r preferable, 1, 27, 1925 = Reg. U. S. Pat. 
an - Oe ent, iKland, Calif, Off. 
iechoa we ~ 9 


ey “PENCIL POINTED PEN” 


“dhe Perfect Writing Instrument 


ficient to write thousands of ‘words. 


it's a darl 
oples in ts 
in ink to actory 
et It sure 


of both pen and pencil, minus the weak 
y fine « § points of both, plus improvements not prevents clogging. No complicated mech- 
any kind it's ie found in either. anism to clean or get out of order, 


uss of any 

» Jersey City, 

the smoothest writing 

I have ever written * ° 

FP yh ee gee A Made of finest quality, highly pol- at one time with original in ink, Bear down as 

“Ink . i , : I f re - +7 as you ke ithou F vending, spread- 

nkograph is better than ished, black fountain pen material, tae a _— oy ie tag’ os ing, *P he . 

t at provement in writ g ¢ . , = a aie ng, n 1 sto - . § id 

ince the Babylonians orde ‘ thelr with 14-Kt. solid gold poimt al d int. 

h"aiwell Cha iwick N “ — : feed, safe ty screw Cap, S¢ If-fill NS deal for Salesmen’s Orders, Private Correspond- 
: ae lever and clip. In workmanship, nee, Office, Sales and Billing Records or any 
k requiring exceptionally clear carbon copies. 


My Inkograph is the first and only writing tens!l . ‘“ : 7c 
I ever owned that I can use wi h plea ay Ure be quality and appearance it 1s the 
without it for any time w 1 upset my business day . . 7 ns ine f A OT 
Kt has always worked perfectly I have never had a . equal ot pens selling ior a great 
aiMeulty with it. Arthur L. Fox, Centerville, Mict 


Me deal more. —try the Inkograph, it’s all we ask. If it does 

I am a bank teller, just what I , 1ot prove entirely satisfactory, is not handier and 
have used all kinds of } king f r " ‘ su ior, and does not write smoother than any 
fountain pens, rut can eve I < pen sbu ) - : ‘ , » wrt } . a ec 

— aR. . uo . ut not T ee . eae ae iin pen you ever used, whether it cost $5, $6, 
honestly ay for my: . rk ing like jInkoxrapt , Not the tiniest drop of ink will o, or Gh reture it 20 us and well refund sour 
enue and tireless to write. et lank St mae mo aie spill, although one filling is suf- noney. 
You can pick it up any ference what kind 


time in any position at it shipp rt . . : INKOGRAPH Co., Inc., 159-76 Centre St., NewYork, N.Y. 


is fine for " 
write immediate.y and S. I. Jarrett, Harrisy 


pumbers and wot Is The Inkograph, od : a Stationery Stores, Drug Stores, 
po Be came. Sey and 6 authiy convinced. 3 Bao : Department Stores, etc., send for 
: “dt Writing instrumer - @ our catalog and trade prices. 


buddies all agree tha Nstt 
for our work used, It is sure, sane and cle: lL ibbtit tbh hhh htt ttl iiiliiiiiililiiiliiiliiiiil 


is best y , = 
R. Morley, Allentown, Pa, 804 always ready to 
very well pleased with 

Delighted It writes Rampton, Pensacola, Fla, 
bully—you have invented ‘ 
@ pen that is x ar Ink ere 
Aas thing ista 
than my 
pen. I 
dant success. 8S 
ton, Aurora, I ’ : 
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That hard smooth ball- 
like 14 kt. gold point 
smoothly and which makes possible writ- 
P is handier ing in ink, over the 
than any foun- coarsest paper, as rapidly 
tain pen. Big profits, quick sales, no as with softest icad 
investment, no competition, quick com- pencil. 
missions Send for Inkograph and 
with it receive order book, so you can 
take orders at once, or write for FREE 
sales Plan booklet, 


Your name and address are sufficient. Pay postman $1.50 

plus postage on delivery. When remittance accompanies 

order, Inkograph will be sent postage prepaid. If within ten 

days the Inkograph does not prove satisfactory return it and 

we'll refund your money without further correspondence. 

It is because we are sure the Inkograph will meet your 

requirements to perfection that it is possible for us to 
NOTE . make you so attractive an offer. Remittance must accompany 

s orders for delivery outside of United States. 

When remittance accom- 

ee ree piNBO- INKOGRAPH Cco., Inc. 

GR wi ve sent 

postage prepaid. If with- 159-76 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 

in 10 days it does not 

prove to be all we claim rentlemen: You may send me vour Inkograph. I will pay 

it to be—return it and we ostmat 50, plus postage on deliver : 

will refund your money 

immediately. 


Mark X Here! | 


if you prefer ladies’ size Address 
with ring on cap to be 
carried on ladies’ sautoir 
or men’s watch chain. 


t 


phi every- 
. Itis 











